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As  a  product  developer  at  JVC, 
I  was  asked  to  create  a  hybrid 
VCR  that  would  revolutionize  the 
way  people  watch  TV  programs. 
The  challenge  was  to  make  it 
no  bigger  than  a  standard  VHS 
recorder  and  get  it  to  market  within 
a  year.  Did  I  reach  my  goal?  You  bet. 


I  CAN  B 


HAVE  A  FINGER  ON  THE 


JVC  wanted  to  create  a  VCR  like  none  other.  One  that  combines  the 
multifunctions  of  a  hard  disk  drive  with  the  familiarity  of  a  VCR.  So  TV 
programs  can  be  recorded  and  played  back  simultaneously.  Size,  of 
course,  was  a  factor.  So  was  time.  That’s  why  JVC  chose  Fujitsu’s  high- 
performance,  highly  integrated  semiconductor  solution,  which  provided 
all  the  necessary  circuits  on  a  single  28mm  chip.  With  the  technology 
and  expertise  provided  by  Fujitsu,  JVC  successfully  developed  a  finished 
product  within  one  year.  Now  even  more  people  are  tuning  in  to  JVC. 
For  more  details,  visit  us.fujitsu.com/casestudy/.  With  a  partner  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  technology,  you  can  accomplish  anything. 


©2001  Fujitsu.  All  rights  reserved. 


FUJITSU 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  INFINITE 


www.fujitsu.com 


The  world  is  unpredictable.  Your  Internet  operations  shouldn’t  be.  Our 
advanced  Opsware  automation  technology  can  help  your  business  save  money, 

reduce  downtime,  and  deploy  web  content  faster  than  ever. 

To  find  out  how  Loudcloud’s  automation  technology  can  streamline  your 
Internet  operations,  read  our  white  paper  at  www.loudcloud.com/cio 

or  call  866-259-1550. 


LOUDCLOUD" 

Seriously  Reliable  Internet  Operations™ 
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YOU'RE  PROTECTED  AGAINST  HACKERS,  VIRUSES  AND  WORMS. 

BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  ROSE  IN  BENEFITS? 


eTrust"  Security  Solutions 

Complete  protection  for  your  entire  enterprise. 

When  it  comes  to  protecting  your  business,  you  need  security  that  can  protect  your 
enterprise  from  potential  threats,  no  matter  where  they  may  come  from.  That's  exactly 
what  eTrust  does.  Our  family  of  products  allows  you  to  not  only  safeguard  your  entire 
enterprise,  but  also  view  and  manage  that  security  either  centrally  or  from  multiple 
delegated  locations.  So  you  can  continue  to  grow  and  maximize  new  opportunities 
while  minimizing  your  risk.  And  that's  security  you  can  feel  secure  about. 


Computer  Associates™ 


HELLO  TOMORROW 


WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES 


THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS 


TM 


ca.com/etrust 


©2001  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 
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Without  EAI,  CIO  Len  Lombardo  says, 
TransUnion's  products  would  require 
twice  as  much  time  to  package.  The 
ability  to  combine  the  data  quickly  and 
efficiently  “goes  straight  to  the  bottom 

line,”  he  says.  See  Page  70  for  more  on  EAI. 
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Sun  ONE 


Open  Net  Environment 


V 

Surf  ONE.  The  software  platform  that  will  unleash 
the  untapped  horsepower  of  your  IT  infrastructure. 


What's  the  value  of  integrating  your  information  assets?  That's  an  easy 
one.  More  services,  bigger  savings,  greater  profits,  right?  You'll  get 
better  customer  service,  tighter  supply  chains  and  achieve  increased 
productivity.  Sounds  great,  so  how  do  you  do  it?  With  Web  Services? 
How  do  you  wrangle  those  resources  together  without  ripping  out 
and  replacing  everything?  Or  without  a  massive  development  project? 
Or  without  crushing  your  bottom  line?  Oh  yeah,  and  how  do  you  make 
it  future-proof,  adaptable  to  whatever  platforms,  technologies  or 
thingamabobs  show  up  tomorrow?  Sun™  ONE  is  the  answer. 


IT'S  THE  FUEL-INJECTED  JAVA " 
AND  XML  SOFTWARE  PLATFORM. 


Sun  ONE  is  a  software  platform  of  rock-solid 
products  that  lets  you  integrate  whatever 
services  you  demand.  And  you  can  leverage 
the  power  of  your  legacy  systems  to  launch 
services  today  without  locking  you  into  a 
dead-end  solution  tomorrow.  Sun  ONE 
includes  the  iPlanet™  product  portfolio, 
with  the  most  popular  LDAP  directory 
server  on  the  market,  and  Forte™  for  Java™ 
tools,  the  quickest  way  to  write  Java  apps 
anywhere.  And  it's  all  built  with  Java  and 
XML  technologies,  supports  SOAP,  WSDL 
and  UDDI,  and  runs  on  Solaris™  the  #1  UNIX® 
operating  environment. 


Visit  vwwv.sun.com/sunoneinfo  to  register  to  receive  the  Sun  ONE  starter  kit  and  join  the  online  Sun  ONE  community. 


take  it  to  the  n"’ 


microsystems 


©2001  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  logo,  the  Sun  ONE  logo,  Java,  iPlanet,  Forte  and  Solaris  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  UNIX 
is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  exclusively  licensed  through  X/Open  Company,  Ltd. 


When  you  stop  coming  up  with 

new  challenges,  we’ll  stop  coming 
up  with  new  monitors. 


More  real-world  solutions  from  the  best-selling  brand 
of  flat  panel  monitors.  Today’s  specialized  applications 
demand  the  right  tools.  So  the  NEC  MultiSync®  product 
line  is  always  growing,  always  offering  better  ways  to 
work.  You’ll  find  high  resolution, flicker-free  viewing; 
a  choice  of  colors;  touchscreen  and  protective  glass 
technologies;  flexible  integration  options;  and  models 
that  afford  both  landscape  and  portrait  viewing.  Even 
the  industry’s  first  full  line  of  thin-frame  monitors  for 
increased  versatility  in  multi-monitor  applications.  And, 
unlike  conventional  CRT  monitors,  flat  panel  technology 
offers  space-saving  design  and  60%  less  energy 
consumption  for  long-term  efficiency. 

Innovation  continues  to  run  in  the  family:  from  Ambix™ 
digital/analog  dual  input  technology  that  ensures  long¬ 
term  compatibility  to  XtraView+™  for  wide  angle 
viewing  to  OmniColor™  technology  for  precise  color 
values.  All  the  display  solutions  you  need — all  from  the 
world’s  largest  line  of  flat  panel  monitors. 


Our  innovative  line  of  thin-frame 
flat  panel  monitors  allows  you  to 
see  more  image,  less  frame. 


SEE  mOQE .™ 


Learn  more  at  www.necmitsubishi.com  or  call  888-NEC-MITS. 


NEC  ranked  as  the  #1  flat  panel  monitor  branded  vendor  in  the  Stanford  Resource— iSuppli  Flat  Panel 
Monitrak®  Quarterly  Report,  Q2  ’01.  MultiSync  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Ambix,  XtraView+,  and 
OmniColor  are  trademarks  of  NEC-Mitsubishi  Electronics  Display  of  America,  Inc. 

©2001  NEC-Mitsubishi  Electronics  Display  of  America,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Simulated  images  in  monitors. 


NEC/MITSUBISHI 

NEC-MITSUBISHI  ELECTRONICS  DISPLAY 


EXECUTIVE  RESOURCES 


Research  Center  Update 

When  war  hit  the  Pentagon  last 
September,  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence  outside  Washington 
had  to  rebuild  and  expand  all  at 
once.  Read  “Steering  Through 
Rough  Waters”  to  find  out  how 
diskless  workstations  paid  off 
for  the  agency.  Find  it  in  the 
Security  &  Privacy  Research 
Center  (www.cio.com/security). 


Career  Directions 

We’ve  got  you  covered,  whether 
you’re  looking  for  a  new  senior- 
level  IT  opportunity  (jobs.cio.com), 
need  some  advice  on  where 
next  to  go  with  your  career 
( www.cio.com/counselor )  or 
are  just  curious  to  know  where 
your  peers  are  moving  in  the 
high-tech  business  community 
( www2.cio.com/movers ). 


ECTIONS 


OUR  DAILY  WEB:  5  DAYS/5  COLUMNS 


Monday  Tech  Tact:  New  Tools  for  New  Jobs  Technology  Editor 

Christopher  Lindquist  on  what’s  coming  and  what  it’s  good  for. 

www.cio.com/techtact 


TUESDAY  CIO  Radio  Listen  in  as  Web  Writer  Danielle 
Dunne  talks  with  notable,  quotable  experts  on  critical  IT 
issues,  www.cio.com/radio 


WEDNESDAY  Metrics  Web  Writer  JonSurmacz 
finds  the  industry  numbers  that  matter  from  the  coun¬ 
try’s  most  reputable  analysts,  www.cio.com/metrics 


Thursday  Sound  Off  Lor  opinions  on  man¬ 
agerial,  political  and  ethical  dilemmas  that  confront  CIOs  daily,  read  the 
column  that  takes  a  stand.  Written  by  Executive  Web  Editor  Martha 
Heller  and  others,  comment.cio.com 


Friday  The  35  Cent  Consultant 

Questions  about  strategy?  Staffing? 
Integration?  Executive  Editor  Derek 
Slater  gives  readers  advice  that’s  worth 
every  penny,  www.cio.com/35cent 


Should  CIOs  be  certified?  That’s  the 
question  posed  by  this  issue’s  Re:  columnist 
(Page  92).  Vote  now  at  www.cio.com. 


GET  THE  SCOOP  The  State 
Department’s  Acceptable  Risk 

Antiquated  IT  is  endangering  the  mission  of  the 
State  Department  (“A  Sorry  State,”  Page  46). 
Fernando  Burbano,  State  Department  CIO,  is 
determined  to  get  his  IT  system  up  to  speed, 
providing  universal  Internet  access  and  other 
tools  that  have  been  the  standard  in  most 
businesses  for  years.  Read  all  about  it  online. 

TALK  BACK  How  should  CIOs  control 
vendors  like  Microsoft? 

In  May  2001,  Microsoft  announced  that  it  was 
changing  the  way  companies  would  pay  for 
Windows,  Office  and  all  other  Microsoft  software 
(“Microsoft’s  License  to  Fail,”  Page  52).  Then  a 
strange  thing  happened.  CIOs  began  to  say  no. 
Weigh  in  with  your  opinion  online. 

LISTEN  IN  EAl’s  costs  and  benefits 

Are  you  ready  to  step  up  to  enterprise  applica¬ 
tion  integration  tools  (“Costly,  Painful  and  Worth 
It,”  Page  70)?  Analyst  Beth  Gold-Bernstein  talks 
to  CIO  Radio  more  in-depth  about  EAI. 


To  find  the  links  to  these  and  other  exclusive 
online  resources,  go  to  the  Web  Connections  box 
at  www.cio.com. 
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IBM  runs  SAP 


Oracle 
Database  Clusters 

IBM  DB2 

Database  Clusters 

4  Oracle  computers 

4  IBM  DB2  computers 

run  SAP  applications 

run  SAP  applications 

3.5  times  faster  than 

slower  than 

1  Oracle  computer 

1 1BM  DB2  computer 

Source:  IBM  research  paper 
given  at  DB2  Conference,  Oct  2000 

ORACLE' 

Measures  OLTP  scalability  going  from  a  single  computer  to  a 
4  computer  cluster  comparing  Oracle  Real  Application  Clusters  and  IBM  DB2 
Shared  Nothing  Clusters.  Visit  oracle.com/faster  for  more  information  about  why  DB2  is  so  /slow. 


Copyright  ©2001  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation. 
Other  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


From  the  Editor 

lundberg@cio.com 


Some  websites  to  help  you 
keep  your  New  Year’s 
resolutions: 

www.  h  iaspire.  com/newyear, 
www.mygoals.com/newyears 
.html  and  www.how-to- 
keep-your-new-years- 
resolution.com 


Year  of  the 
Activist 


I  CAN’T  BELIEVE  it’s  already  2002.  It  seems  like 
just  yesterday  I  was  hoarding  bottled  water  and 
dried  beans  for  Y2K. 

Being  the  procrastinator  that  I  am,  I  still  haven’t 
made  my  New  Year’s  resolutions.  So  instead,  I 
thought  I’d  suggest  some  for  you!  Here  they  are. 

A  CIO’s  New  Year’s  Resolutions 

1.  I  will  take  time  to  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  soft¬ 
ware  subscription  models  and  Web  services. 

2.  I  will  get  involved  with  an  IT  interest  group  that 
represents  the  buyers — not  the  sellers — of  tech¬ 
nology.  If  I  can’t  find  one,  I’ll  start  one  myself. 

3.  I  will  find  out  what  the  politicians  are  pushing  in 
the  way  of  new  rules  to  govern  Internet  com¬ 
merce,  security  and  privacy. 

4.  Repeat  the  second  resolution;  add  a  lobbying 
component. 

Not  sure  where  to  start?  Lucky  for  you  we’ve 
got  some  articles  in  this  issue  to  help  you  on  your 
way.  Our  cover  story  on  Microsoft’s  new  licensing 
plan,  by  Scott  Berinato,  explores  the  nuances  and 
variations  of  what  Redmond  is  pushing — and 
shows  how  CIOs  are  pushing  back  (see  “Micro¬ 
soft’s  License  to  Fail,”  Page  52).  And  Elana  Varon’s 


“Homeland  Defense:  New  Rules  of  War”  (Page  40) 
sketches  out  the  issues  bubbling  up  in  Washington 
that  will  most  definitely  have  an  impact  on  your 
company’s  business  and  IT.  At  the  least,  these  are 
things  you  should  be  aware  of,  and  there’s  no  rea¬ 
son  you  and  your  company  can’t  take  a  more  active 
role  in  influencing  how  these  issues  play  out. 

Of  course,  making  a  resolution  is  only  the  first 
step;  keeping  it  is  the  hard  part.  There  are  a  handful 
of  websites  that  can  help.  First  is  How-to-keep- 
your-new-years-resolution.com,  which  offers  both 
an  understanding  attitude  toward  procrastinators 
(which  I  definitely  appreciate)  and  lots  of  useful  tips 
for  how  to  keep  your  resolve.  MyGoals.com  will 
help  you  build  a  plan  for  setting  and  keeping  your 
personal  and  professional  goals.  And  Resolutions 
Reminders  will  actually  send  you  monthly  nudges, 
lest  you  forget  (I  don’t  know  about  you,  but  that 
would  drive  me  nuts!). 

While  I  haven’t  actually  made  a  resolution 
yet,  I  am  working  toward  one.  More  than  any¬ 
thing,  I’d  like  to  achieve  the  kind  of  perspective  that 
will  help  me  get  the  most  out  of  work,  play, 
community  and  family.  My  very  best  wishes  for 
your  success  in  this  new  year — both  personal  and 
professional. 
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Can  IP  ever  stand  for  Inner  Peace? 


The  Internet  is  a  volatile  place.  For  peace- 
of-mind,  you  need  a  provider  that  can 
deliver  solutions  now  and  in  the  future. 


NTT  Communications  has  been  supplyir 
global  managed  data  network  services,! 
through  technologies  that  include  Fr< 

Relay  and  ATM,  under  the  name  of  Ac 

In  2000,  we  acquired  Verio,  a  leading 
net  solutions  provider.  Now  our  com| 
forces  offer  worldwide  IP  services  vij 
global  Tier  1  network  and  state-of-jj 
managed  Data  Centers.  As  NTTA/ERK 
promise  stability  and  reliability  backed  by 
strong  financial  and  knowledge  resou 

If  the  Internet  is  vital  to  your  busine 
it's  time  you  contemplated  the  wonders  of 
secure  and  seamless  connections  at 

www.ntt.com/verio.  iy  # 

’JH 


IP- VPN 


DATA  CENTER 


(IP  Sec  Type;  Global  IP 


m  Security  Gateway  Service) 

PL’  ..  IMInlti.nmtnrnlNaKal 


www.ntt.com/veno 

For  further  information,  contact  : 
NTT  Communications  Corporation, 


NTT  Communications  Group  Offices  Japan  •  USA  •  Brazil  •  UK  •  France  •  Germany  •  Netherlands  •  Belgium  •  Switzerland 
•  Italy  •  Spain  •  Korea  •  China  •  Hong  Kong  •  Taiwan  •  Vietnam  •  Thailand  •  Indonesia  •  Singapore  •  Malaysia  •  Philippines  •  Sri  Lanka  •  Australia 

*  A  full  service  offering  may  not  be  available  in  some  areas. 


When  not  to  be  the  Lone  Ranger  8 


When  your  company’s  information  availability  is  riding  on  you. 


Access  to  critical  business  information.  It  can 
disappear  faster  than  you  can  say  Hi  Yo,  Silver!™ 
With  the  SunGard  Availability  Services  net  beneath 
you,  your  access  to  your  critical  business  information 
is  there,  without  fail.  More  than  5,000  companies  rely 
on  our  affordable,  responsive  services,  24/7/365. 

Get  the  net  beneath  you: 

INFORMATION  AVAILABILITY 
MANAGED  HOSTING 
CONSULTING 

Don’t  go  it  alone.  Get  the  people  and  technology 
of  the  SunGard  net  beneath  you.  We’re  ready  to  ride. 
Learn  more  at:  www.sungard.com/availability 


Now,  Comdisco®  Continuity  Services 
^ ■  is  part  of  SunGard’s  net  beneath  you. 

Our  combined  synergies  offer  you  the  broadest 
range  of  high  availability  options,  unparalleled  depth 
of  technical  expertise,  as  well  as  more  redundant 
facilities,  equipment  and  networks  across  North 
America  and  Europe. 


SUNGARD 

Availability  Services 

The  Net  Beneath  You 
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SOLUTION  SELLING  REBUTTAL 

I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight  about  Solution  Selling  and  my  statements 
in  the  Bootcamp  as  reported  in  Scott  Berinato’s  recent  article  [“The  Selling 
Game,”  Sept.  1,  2001].  There  are  many  inaccuracies  about  the  methodology 
and  my  instruction.  For  example,  the  research  that  is  attributed  in  the  article  to 
Mike  Bosworth  was  actually  conducted  by  Geoffrey  Moore  and  published  in  his 
book,  Crossing  the  Chasm. 

More  important,  I  would  never  suggest  that  salespeople  lie.  The  whole  premise 
of  the  course  that  I  teach  is  based  on  honorable  selling.  I  never  suggested  that 
salespeople  should  pretend  to  have  appointments  they  do  not  have.  In  addition 


to  being  unethical,  there  is  not  any  busi¬ 
ness  sense  to  that.  What  I  said  was  if 
you  are  booked,  you  do  not  leap  to  tell 
a  seemingly  important  prospect  that 
you  will  clear  your  schedule  for  that 
person  because  they  suggest  a  time. 
To  do  so  would  appear  that  you  are 
groveling  for  that  one  prospect’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Instead  you  tell  the  truth  and 
arrange  another  time.  Salespeople  who 
grovel  are  asked  for,  and  often  give, 
free  resources  and  excessive  discounts. 
What  concerns  me  the  most  is  that 
people  who  know  the  methodology 
of  Solution  Selling  might  infer  from 
this  article  that  I  don’t  understand  the 
methodology  myself.  My  reputation 
was  impugned  by  things  attributed 
to  me  that  I  simply  did  not  say.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  piece  was  a  grave  disservice  to 
the  sales  profession  as  a  whole. 

Edd  Brown 
Solution  Selling 

The  writer  stands  by  his  reporting  of 
quotes  and  the  events  of  the  day .  In 
contrast  to  Mr.  Brown’s  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  the  article  as  a  “grave  disser¬ 
vice,  ”  many  readers  reacted  quite 
favorably,  including  one  salesman 
who  lauded  the  course:  “It  sure  looks 
like  Edd  Brown  gets  it  done  in  a  short 


amount  of  time  with  a  captive  audi¬ 
ence.  I  hope  to  get  a  chance  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  upcoming  class  of  his.” 

-The  Editors 

SUPPORT,  REVIEW  AND  OWN 
YOUR  SOFTWARE 

I  admit  that  I  haven’t  examined  any 
subscription  license  agreements  in 
detail,  but  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  the  subscription  model  that  most 
software  vendors  are  pushing  requires 
upgrades  every  few  years  when  the 
subscriptions  run  out  [see  “Let’s  Stop 
Wasting  $78  Billion  a  Year,”  Oct.  15, 
2001].  If  this  is  the  case,  then  I  cannot 
see  how  anyone  could  consider  con¬ 
senting  to  something  that  may  legally 
require  you  to  replace  a  working  sys¬ 
tem  with  an  untested  system  at  some 
predetermined  date. 

Ross  Biro 
Chief  Architect,  Syndication 
The  Learning  Network 
San  Francisco 
ross.  biro@learningnetwork.com 

Why  not  have  CIOs  be  more  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  COT  [commercial  off-the- 
shelf  applications]  purchases?  Instead 
of  worrying  about  getting  wined  and 
dined  by  the  vendors,  have  them  enter 


into  a  memo  of  agreement  and  give 
their  support  staffs  better  access  to  the 
technical  support  staffs. 

It  is  easy  to  write  an  article  catering 
to  a  CIO,  but  write  one  from  the  pro¬ 
grammer’s  or  the  salesperson’s  point  of 
view,  and  you  will  see  people  who  usu¬ 
ally  hear  stories  of  management  but 
don’t  have  a  clue  how  to  manage  their 
current  infrastructure  and  apps. 

Open  source  will  not  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Open  source  is  a  buzzword.  If  you 
did  a  survey  of  CIOs,  I  bet  98  percent 
would  say  it  is  important  to  them,  but 
only  1  percent  to  10  percent  would  be 
able  to  read  it.  Hell,  to  make  it  read¬ 
able,  you  would  probably  have  to  bloat 
the  actual  code  200  percent. 

Good  software  design  practices — 
and  application  and  education  of 
these  practices  to  buyers  of  COT  soft¬ 
ware — will  be  what  fixes  this  problem, 
not  buzzwords. 

Anonymous 

You  wrote,  “When  you  buy  software 
from  a  vendor,  you  can  always  turn 
to  its  help  desk,  however  incompetent. 
With  open  source,  you’re  on  your  own.” 

Honestly,  a  vendor  serves  one  pur¬ 
pose:  someone  to  blame  when  things 
go  wrong.  Fortunately,  with  open 
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and  to  increase  the  capacity  of  transmission  and  distribution  systems.  From  generation 
to  transmission,  Siemens  technology  is  responsible  for  producing  over  a  third  of  the 
nation’s  electrical  energy. 

By  pioneering  cleaner  and  more  efficient  energy  technologies,  Siemens  is  helping 
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source,  you  can  usually  hire  a  low-cost 
support  team  to  keep  that  software 
working  smoothly.  If  things  go  wrong, 
you  should  not  only  blame  them  but 
replace  them. 

What  if  BigCo’s  incompetent  help 
desk  repeatedly  tells  you  the  wrong 
answer  or  worse,  tells  you  “It  can’t  be 
done.”  Many  times,  at  our  metropoli¬ 
tan  school  district,  we  find  the  software 
vendor  so  inept  as  to  require  third-party 
support  teams  to  keep  those  products 
running  smoothly.  When  that  third- 
party  support  fails,  and  the  vendor  isn’t 
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helping,  there’s  only  one  person  left  to 
be  the  scapegoat.  Sadly,  who  to  blame 
is  all  that  matters. 

Jeff  Polczynski 

Networking  Coordinator  at 
a  Metropolitan  School  District 

As  a  former  IT  director  and  a  regular 
at-home  computer  user,  I  can  attest  that 
these  tactics  are  not  solely  limited  to 
business  software  vendors  or  software 
vendors.  These  types  of  bait-and-switch 
tactics  with  features  and  functions  that 
are  promised,  never  delivered  and  later 
reappear  in  new  “versions”  are  also 
common  with  hardware  component 
manufacturers. 

Hercules  (Guillemot)  introduced  a 
top-shelf  product,  the  Game  Theater 
XP,  which  heralded  5.1  Dolby  Digital 
sound  and  universal  support  for  all 
APIs.  Unfortunately,  the  drivers  never 
quite  worked  right,  and  in  day-to-day 
usage,  most  of  the  functions  are  not 
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available.  This  product  is  almost  a  year 
old  now,  and  the  “known  issue”  list  has 
grown  to  include  many,  many  bugs. 

Rather  than  release  new  drivers, 
they  released  a  new  product,  Game 
Theater  XP  6.1,  which  in  addition  to 
promising  the  features  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  failed  to  deliver,  adds  support  for 
one  more  speaker — a  difficult  feature 
for  users  to  enable  if  they  lack  6.1  soft¬ 
ware  (DVDs  and  so  on)  and  compati¬ 
ble  hardware.  So,  like  many  software 
vendors,  Hercules  expected  its  users 
to  upgrade  to  formally  promised  fea¬ 
tures,  and  justified  the  upgrade  with 
a  truly  useless  feature.  The  same  argu¬ 
ment  can  be  made  about  Microsoft’s 
release  of  98SE  to  replace  98  when 
98SE  was  really  just  a  service  pack. 

These  types  of  practices  haunt  the 
entire  industry,  undermine  user  confi¬ 
dence  and  ultimately  destroy  the  com¬ 
panies  that  employ  these  tactics. 

Kurt  Winter 
Former  IT  Director 
Morris  County,  N.J. 
kurtwinter@hotmail.com 

If  more  enterprises  would  move  to  open 
source  and  give  even  5  percent  of  what 
they  used  to  pay  for  their  software  ven¬ 
dors  to  open-source  vendors  instead,  it 
would  give  people  more  reason  to  start 
contributing  to  open  source. 

And  with  just  a  little  interest  and 
funding  from  big  companies,  the  same 
package  that  is  immature  now  will  be 
the  de  facto  standard  tomorrow. 

Evgeny  Zislis 
Israel 

ezislis@email.  com 

How  do  you  improve  the  quality  of 
packaged  software?  Make  the  vendor 
legally  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the 
product  the  same  way  that  Ford,  for 
example,  is  held  accountable  if  one  of 
its  lines  has  a  defect  and  they  must  issue 
an  expensive  recall  to  fix  the  problem 
for  free.  (As  opposed  to  the  software 


industry  extracting  even  more  money 
from  the  consumer  or  business  for  the 
upgraded  version,  which  is  the  only  way 
to  get  the  fix.) 

Don’t  buy  software  that  doesn’t  hold 
the  vendor  accountable  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  and  functionality  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  For  example,  if  Microsoft  claims 
and  advertises  that  Office  does  X,  and 
Office  does  not  do  X,  Microsoft  can  be 
held  accountable  for  fraud. 

Greg  Johnson 
Software  Engineer 
Seattle 

johnsong@gregjohnson.org 

Glad  to  see  an  article  that  speaks  the 
truth.  Open-source  advocates  have  been 
shouting  for  years  that  the  commercial 
software  vendors’  claims  of  higher  qual¬ 
ity  and  support  inherent  in  proprietary 
software  were  seldom  actually  true.  Of 
course  open-source  software  is  not 
always  as  tested  and  bug-free  as  open- 
source  advocates  claim  either,  nor  is  it 
prone  to  acceptable  documentation. 

What  was  missing  from  the  article 
was  the  fact  that  CIOs  are  the  ones 
who  made  the  commercial  software 
market  work  the  way  it  does  in  the 
first  place.  By  buying  buggy,  incom¬ 
plete  junk  and  by  heeding  FUD,  CIOs 
everywhere  have  forced  software  com¬ 
panies  to  behave  the  way  they  do. 

CIOs  are  right  to  demand  quality 
software,  and  to  be  honest,  software 
developers  would  prefer  to  live  in  a 
world  where  product  quality  drove 
competitive  success  more  than  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales. 

Jamie  Flournoy 

San  Francisco 
jamie@white-mountain.org 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback 
to  letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  or  clarity. 
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Windows  Messenger,  secure  VPN  support,  and  the 
Encrypting  File  System  mean  road  warriors  are  doing 
what  they  need  to  do,  and  leaving  you  free  to  do  what 
you  need  to  do.  With  Windows  XP,  you  can. 
www.microsoft.com/windowsxp/itpro 
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NETWORKS 


No  False  Starts 
Allowed 


By  Lafe  L 


SKIERS,  SKATERS  AND  BOBSLEDDERS  from 
around  the  world  arrive  in  Salt  Lake  City  this  month  for 
their  shot  at  Olympic  gold,  but  another  trained  squad  has 
been  preparing  there  for  more  than  three  years.  By  con¬ 
necting  the  10  competition  venues  and  all  the  noncompe¬ 
tition  venues  like  the  Olympic  Village,  media  center  and 
Salt  Lake  Organizing  Committee  (SLOC)  headquarters, 
the  Olympic  IT  team  has  deployed  the  largest  network  in 
Utah,  says  SLOC  CIO  Dave  Busser,  former  vice  president 
of  technology  planning  and  development  at  Cincinnati- 
based  Convergys  Corp.  (For  some  network  details,  see 
“Wire  and  Ice,”  this  page.) 

The  17-day-long  Games  begin  on  Feb.  8,  and  the  systems  for 
running  the  event  have  to  be  fully  operational  from  day  one.  “When 
the  Games  begin  we  can’t  be  working  through  problems,”  says 
Busser.  The  400-member  SLOC  IT  team  supports  the  primary  sys¬ 
tems  used  to  run  the  Games — not  only  the  scoring  and  timing  sys¬ 
tems  but  also  other  essential  networks  such  as  the  following. 

•  The  Info  2002  system  includes  800  kiosks  for  media,  athletes 
and  officials,  located  throughout  the  venues.  Kiosks  provide 


\AAii^  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  for  the  largest  network 

V  V  1 1  C  Cl  I  Ivl  I  vU  ever  deployed  in  Utah  goes  to  the  Salt  Lake 

Organizing  Committee.  SLOC's  massive  net¬ 
work  includes  32,000  MILES  OF  FIBER-OPTIC  FIBER  CABLE,  20,000  TASKS  on  IT  project 
plans,  14,200  DESKTOP  PHONES.  10.000  MOBILE  PHONES,  7.000  TWO-WAY  RADIOS,  5,700 
WORKSTATIONS  and  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS,  4,000  TVs.  1,850  FAX  MACHINES  and  COPIERS, 
1,150  PRINTERS,  550  SERVERS  and  50  MAJOR  APPLICATION  SYSTEMS. 

Source:  SLOC  white  paper 


results,  transportation 
schedules,  weather  reports 
and  other  information. 

•  The  commentary  information  system  (CIS)  is  for  on-air  com¬ 
mentators.  “If  you’re  a  broadcaster  in  a  booth,  you  have  two 
machines  in  front  of  you.  One  is  a  television  set  with  a  feed  from 
your  host  broadcaster,”  says  Bob  Cottam,  chief  integrator 

for  SLOC’s  primary  IT  partner,  New 

_  York  City-based  SchlumbergerSema. 

“The  other  is  a  CIS  terminal  with  a  touch 
screen  display  that  lets  commentators  pull 
up  all  the  statistics  and  results  [as  the 
event  unfolds].” 

•  The  Games  management  systems 
run  the  behind-the-scenes  operations, 
such  as  staffing,  scheduling  and  accredi¬ 
tation,  which  tracks  and  validates  the 
70,000  accredited  visitors,  including  ath¬ 
letes,  coaches,  family  and  press.  It  con¬ 
trols  not  only  who  can  get  into  which 
Continued  on  Page  26 
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ONE  MORE  BOX  OUR  COMPETITION  CAN'T  CHECK 


Af/C/PSOft  Eor  more  ^an  ^een  Years-  Epicor  has  provided  business  software  with  one  key 
CERTIFIED  difference:  single  point  of  accountability.  Our  end-to-end  enterprise  and  eBusiness  solutions 
Partner  enable  you  to  extend  your  corporate  value  chain  and  maximize  your  ROI,  all  with  just  one 

company.  That's  just  one  of  the  reasons  why  Microsoft  selected  Epicor  as  the 
ERP  Solution  of  the  Year  in  North  America.  To  learn  more  about  Epicor's  award¬ 
winning  software,  call  Epicor  today  at  800-997-7528  or  log  onto  our  Web  site 
at  solutions.epicor.com/winner. 
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venues  and  which  areas  within  venues,  it  also  interfaces  with 
the  State  Department  for  background  checks.  Of  note,  the  system 
hasn’t  changed  as  a  result  of  Sept.  11;  security  is  always  a  priority 
for  Olympic  organizers. 

The  magnitude  of  the  project  has  been  the  biggest  challenge, 
says  Busser.  “The  ability  to  effectively  manage  scope  is  absolutely 
critical,”  he  says.  He  did  it  by  deploying  systems  far  in  advance 
and  testing  them  like  crazy.  “We  simply  don’t  have  the  luxury  of 
pushing  back  the  delivery  date.  It  absolutely  has  to  work.” 


Disaster  Recovery  Becomes 
Life  and  Death 


THE  TERRORIST  ACTS  of  Sept.  11 
“added  a  sense  of  reality  and  urgency  [to 
disaster  recovery  planning],"  said  one 
respondent  in  CIO's  recent  survey  of  320 
IT  professionals.  “We  are  now  taking  it 
much  more  seriously.  Implementation  will 
move  up  on  the  priority  list.” 

The  October  2001  online  survey 
asked  CIOs,  vice  presidents  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  IT  how  their  organizations  had 
prepared  for  disaster,  and  how  their  IT 
contingency  and  recovery  plans  would 
change  after  the  events  of  Sept.  11. 
Findings  show  that  companies  will 
increase  their  investment  in  such  plans, 
particularly  in  offsite  resources  such  as 
redundant  systems,  backup  copies  of 
data  and  applications,  and  even  backup 
facilities  for  workers.  Fifty-six  percent  of 
companies  included  in  the  study 
already  had  an  IT  contingency  and  dis¬ 
aster  recovery  plan  in  place,  and  31  per¬ 
cent  said  they  will  implement  one  by 
April  2002.  When  asked  what  types  of 
events  or  disasters  their  current  recov¬ 
ery  and  contingency  plan  accounts  for, 


respondents  most  frequently  indicated 
server  failure  (79  percent),  power  out¬ 
age  (78  percent),  natural  disaster  (78 
percent),  network  failure  (72  percent) 
and  software  viruses  (64  percent).  As 
one  respondent  said,  “We  didn't  really 
have  a  plan  beyond  backup  and  recov¬ 
ery  of  data  [lost]  due  to  IT  problems. 
We’ll  now  expand  to  include  larger  prob¬ 
lems  impacting  facility  and  services." 

Companies  reported  that  disaster 
recovery  accounts  for  6  percent  of 
their  total  IT  budget  in  2001.  More 
than  half  (65  percent)  expect  their  dis¬ 
aster  recovery  spending  to  increase  in 
2002.  One  respondent  said  the  terror¬ 
ist  actions  “highlighted  the  issue  [of 
disaster  recovery]  to  upper  manage¬ 
ment,  which  increased  their  commit¬ 
ment  and  willingness  to  spend  more 
money  on  it."  When  asked  what  specif¬ 
ically  their  organization  would  increase 
spending  on  as  a  result  of  the  attacks, 
respondents  most  frequently  listed  off¬ 
site  redundant  systems  (34  percent), 
offsite  data  and  applications  backup 


(31  percent), 

backup  facility  (25  percent), 
replacement  equipment  (24  percent), 
remote  access  (23  percent),  and  virus 
detection  (23  percent).  "We  will  be 
testing  without  critical  IT  staff.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  that  no  one  is  left  in  the  IT 
department  is  very  real,”  noted  another 
respondent. 

For  complete  survey  results,  visit 
the  CIO  Research  Reports  webpage  at 
www2.  cio.  com/research. 

-Lorraine  Cosgrove  Ware 


“IN  DISASTER  RECOVERY,  IT’S  NOT  THE  BACKUP  THAT  MATTERS  BUT 

THE  RESTORE.”  -Eric  Kelly,  president  of  network  systems  group,  Maxtor 
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STORAGE  YOU  CAN  USE 


SOFTWARE 


E-mail  attachments  have  Anally  met  their  match.  Introducing  the  MaxAttach  NAS  6000.  The  only  NAS 

IMAS  6000  Storage  Server 

storage  server  available  with  fully  integrated  MaxAttach  EMS  software.  Together  they  create  a  powerful 

•Highly  scalable:  1.9TB  to  5.7TB 

o-ma:!  storage  solution  that  expands  the  capacity  of  your  mail  server — improving  performance,  and 

•  Multiplatform  file  sharing 

simplifying  e-mail  management.  And  because  the  NAS  6000  is  based  on  a  Windows  platform,  you  get 

•One  year,  next  business  day 

the  managoaoility  of  a  server  for  the  cost  of  an  appliance.  Not  to  mention  the  priceless  luxury  of  not 

on-site  service 

having  to  rag  your  users  about  their  e-mai!  storage.  For  prices  and  info  go  to:  www.maxtor.com/netstor 

•  Starting  at  under  $30,000 

trendlines 


THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

is  launching  a  $5  million  pilot  project  this  year 
to  increase  the  ranks  of  high-tech  workers 
within  two  to  three  years  through  grants  to  uni¬ 
versities  and  community  colleges  that  produce 
more  science  and  technology  graduates.  Under 
the  new  project,  schools  would  get  three-year 
grants  to  promote  science  and  technology  sub¬ 
jects,  fund  internships,  create  new  courses  and  take 
additional  steps  to  attract  more  students  to  technol¬ 
ogy  careers. 

The  project  was  inspired  by  the  so-called  Tech 
Talent  bill  proposed  in  October  by  Rep.  Sherwood 
Boehlert  (R-N.Y.)  and  Sen.  Joseph  Lieberman  (D- 
Conn.).  Over  the  next  decade,  U.S.  companies  will 
need  50  percent  more  workers  with  technical  skills, 

Lieberman  says,  and  the  bill  would  expand  the  pool 
of  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent  residents  with  science, 
math,  engineering  and  technology  degrees. 

The  measure  would  counter  a  15-year  trend  in 
which  the  number  of  students  majoring  in  science  and 
technology  fields  has  remained  flat  or  declined,  accord¬ 
ing  to  TechNet,  a  lobbying  organization  for  high-tech 
and  biotechnology  companies  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Even 
though  computer  companies  laid  off  thousands  and 
the  quota  for  Hl-B  applications  wasn’t  filled  last  year, 

TechNet  President  and  CEO  Rick  White  thinks  plenty 
of  new  jobs  won’t  be  filled  when  the  economy 
rebounds  unless  more  U.S.  students  are  trained  for 
them.  The  Hl-B  visas,  available  to  foreign  workers 
with  special  skills,  are  “a  temporary  solution,”  says 
Michael  Kirk,  a  spokesman  for  Rep.  John  Larson  (D- 
Conn.),  a  cosponsor  of  the  House  bill. 

There’s  another  reason  legislators  want  to  reduce 
reliance  on  foreign  technology  workers:  national 
security.  Lieberman  says  that  after  Sept.  11,  policy 

The  success  of  Internet  services 
and  commerce  depends  directly 
on  how  security  is  handled  by  the 

private  sector.  -Rep.  Billy  Tauzin  (R-La. 


makers  see  technological  innovation  as  “a  critical  factor  in  our 
military  superiority.”  Without  enough  qualified  workers,  security 
of  the  nation’s  critical  infrastructure  could  be  compromised, 
he  says. 

Tech  Talent  bill  supporters  plan  to  push  for  enactment  of  the 
measure  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Heidi  Mohlman  Tringe,  a  spokes¬ 
woman  for  Boehlert,  says  the  House  Science  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  bill  m  February  or  March.  -Simone  Kaplan 


Dollars  for  Security 


Rep.  Sherwood  Boehlert 


THE  NEW  FOCUS  in  Washington, D-C., 
Jit  *  on  homeland  defense  has  generated 
C  *■■  ;  .  numerous  proposals  for  funding  research 

■^7®  and  deployment  of  advanced  information 

security  technologies.  One  target  for  law- 
k  makers:  biometrics,  a  set  of  technologies 

y  ^  for  matching  individuals’  fingerprints  or 

Rep.  Sherwood  Boehlert  other  physical  characteristics  with  digi¬ 
tized  versions  in  a  database,  Provisions 
in  the  aviation  security  bill  that  President  Bush  signed  last  fall 
authorize  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  to  spend  $20  million  over  the  next  five  years  to  research  biomet¬ 
rics  and  other  security  technologies. 

Another  area  of  interest:  hardware  and  software  for  network  secu¬ 
rity.  House  Science  Committee  Chairman  Rep.  Sherwood  Boehlert 
(R-N.Y.)  introduced  legislation  in  December  that  would  allocate 
$880  million  over  five  years  for  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
give  university  researchers  more  money  to  study  cybersecurity,  and 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  to  create  a 
grant  program  for  academic-industry  partnerships  to  develop  better 
network  security  products.  At  a  press  conference  Dec.  5,  Boehlert 
said  market  forces  have  given  companies  little  incentive  to  invest  in 
advanced  security  technology  on  their  own,  so  the  government 
needs  to  step  in. 

Heidi  Mohlman  Tringe,  Boehlert’s  press  secretary,  says  Boehlert 
hopes  to  convince  the  House  to  pass  the  bill  early  this  year.  If  the 
measure  is  enacted,  CIOs  should  find  improved  computer  security 
products  resulting  from  government-sponsored  research  within  the 
next  few  years.  -S.K.  and  Elana  Varon 


New  Project  Encourages  IT  Talent 
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Seamless 

communications 


Infonet  offers  multinationals 
global  communications  that  are  snag-free. 

As  a  successful  multinational  enterprise,  it’s  important  to  have  a  reliable,  high-quality  communications  partner 
to  support  your  business  around  the  world.  You  can  confidently  choose  Infonet —  recently  rated  “Best  in  Class” 
overall  in  Telemark’s  latest  survey,  and  also  winner  of  the  prestigious  WCA  Awards  for  “Best  Customer  Care” 
and  “Best  Carrier.”  Using  our  unique  consultative  approach,  Infonet  has  provided  custom-crafted,  value-added 
global  communication  solutions  to  our  Clients  for  over  30  years.  We  maximise  your  network  investment, 
using  our  fully  managed  end-to-end  capabilities.  And,  we  provide  local  support  in  nearly  70  countries  and 
access  in  over  180. The  result?  Snag-free  global  communications  that  help  your  business  run  as  smooth  as  silk. 

infonet 

www.infonet.com 

Asia-Pacific  +65  838  5215  Europe,  Middle  East  &  Africa  +32  2  627  39  11  Latin  America  +56  2  368  9400  North  America  +1  310  335  4700 
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trendlines - 

Worker  Visas  Under  Fire  ,,  . . 


A  FORWARDED  E-MAIL  launched  by  an 
unemployed  Silicon  Valley  engineer  blames 
layoffs  of  American  workers  on  the  Hl-B 
visa  program,  which  allows  foreigners  in 
high-tech  fields  to  work  in  the  United  States. 
The  letter  was  actively  circulating  last  fall, 
and  appeared  on  newsgroups  and  mailing 
lists.  When  interviewed,  the  author,  who 
doesn’t  want  his  name  used,  said  compa¬ 
nies  prefer  Hl-B  workers  to  Americans 
because  they  will  work  for  less  money. 
Techies.com,  an  IT  job  search  website, 
found  in  a  survey  conducted  shortly  before 
Sept.  11  that  85  percent  of  respondents 
(technology  professionals)  were  worried 
about  losing  their  job  to  a  noncitizen. 

A  new  twist  on  the  anti-Hl-B  argument 
has  emerged  from  a  combination  of  eco¬ 
nomic  lethargy  and  terrorism-based  anxi¬ 


ety.  Rob  Sanchez,  a  laid-off  engineer  in 
Phoenix  and  creator  of  an  anti-Hl-B  web¬ 
site  ( www.zazona.com/sbamehlb )  says  that 
apart  from  the  pain  it  causes  American 
workers,  the  Hl-B  program  leads  to 
national  security  risks  because  the  visa  hold¬ 
ers  “work  in  some  of  our  most  sensitive 
industries  and  so  have  the  potential  for  set¬ 
ting  up  terrorist  activities.” 

Hl-B  program  supporters  see  the  most 
recent  flare-up  as  part  of  a  dangerous  back¬ 
lash  against  foreigners.  Manjit  Singh,  exec¬ 
utive  director  and  cofounder  of  the  Sikh 
Mediawatch  and  Resource  Task  Force, 
notes  that  Sikh  H-1B  workers  have  been  vic¬ 
tims  of  harassment  since  Sept.  11. 

The  Hl-B  issue  isn’t  likely  to  go  away 
soon.  Rep.  Tom  Tancredo  (R-Colo.)  has 
filed  legislation  to  roll  back  the  yearly  quota 


of  visas  allowed  under  the  program  to 
65,000  (it’s  currently  at  195,000  per  year 
through  2003)  and  would  cut  that  even  fur¬ 
ther  if  unemployment  rises.  Similar  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  defeated  before,  but  it’s 
unclear  what  will  happen  in  the  current  cli¬ 
mate.  For  CIOs,  it  could  become  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fill  tech  jobs  if  the  number  of  visas  is 
cut  back.  Meantime,  given  the  strong  emo¬ 
tions  the  issue  raises,  CIOs  with  any  Hl-B 
workers  on  staff  should  be  extra  vigilant 
against  bias  or  harassment  in  the  workplace. 
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HOT  TOPIC 


Seven  Tips  for  Successful 
B2B  Collaboration 


ORGANIZATIONS  NEED  TO  view 
security  as  a  business  enabler  that  gets 
the  right  people  to  the  right  resources 
rather  than  simply  as  a  means  of  shut¬ 
ting  people  out.  That  approach  lets 
organizations  respond  to  change  quickly  and  make  rapidly 
expanding  user  populations  productive  faster.  Here  are  seven 
tips  for  making  security  work  for  smoother  collaboration. 

1  Extend  the  power.  The  more  resources  that  can  be  safely 
■  shared,  the  more  companies  can  collaborate  and  act  as 
true  extended  arms  of  business. 

2  Automate  to  collaborate.  Replace  manual  procedures  for 
■  creating,  managing  and  terminating  accounts  with  an 
automated  system  that  maintains  security  while  ensuring  that 
all  users  receive  appropriate  access  to  the  resources  they 
need. 

3  Enforce  corporate  policies.  Develop  security  and 
.  administrative  policies  before  collaboration.  Have  a 
system  in  place  that  automates  workflow  processes  to 


ensure  all  polices  are  enforced  as  access  rights  are  created, 
maintained  and  terminated. 

4  Delegate  administration.  Delegate  the  authority  to 
•  maintain  user  status  within  business  partnerships, 
allowing  verification,  approval,  audit,  reconciliation  and 
modification.  For  example:  “I  grant  authorization  to  individu¬ 
als  with  role  X  in  organization  Y  to  access  resource  Z." 

5  Safely  open  the  back  door.  For  effective  collaboration, 

■  users  need  access  to  data  in  real-time  for  resources 
behind  the  firewall,  such  as  ERP  systems  for  supply  chain  col¬ 
laboration  and  CRM  systems  for  better  customer  management. 

6  Know  the  users.  Have  a  central  repository  from  which 
■  to  retrieve  data  on  the  individual  users  accessing  back¬ 
end  applications  from  outside  the  firewall,  including  data  on 
business  partner  employees. 

7  Protect  privacy.  While  granting  access,  be  sure  to  control 
■  who  goes  where  in  order  to  protect  individual  privacy 
and  still  satisfy  specific  government  regulations  in  an  audit- 
able  fashion.  Source:  Access  360,  I  rvine,  Calif. 
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AbiliTec 


If  your  CRM  investment  still  hasn’t 
delivered  the  return  you  expected, 
you  need  AbiliTec,  Acxiom’s  market¬ 
leading  Customer  Data  Integration 
(CDI)  software.  We  not  only  lead 
the  CDI  category  —  we  invented  it. 
Nobody  knows  more  about  creating 
a  single,  accurate  view  of  your 
customer.  And  you’ll  see  a  return 
on  your  investment  immediately  in 
marketing  efficiencies  alone. 

With  AbiliTec,  it’s  finally  possible  to 
integrate  customers  across  all 
channels,  whether  they’re  shopping 
in  a  store,  online,  or  by  phone. 

No  wonder  AbiliTec  is  used  by  some 
of  the  most  successful  companies  in 
the  world,  like  Mercedes-Benz  USA, 
Microsoft,  Sears,  BMC  Software 
and  others. 

Put  AbiliTec  to  work  today,  and  you 
won’t  have  to  wait  for  CRM  success. 


ACXIOM 


www.acxiom.com/abilitec 
PRIVACY  ASSURED 
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The  IT  Train 
That  Could 

The  former  CIO  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  says 
first  comes  business  goals,  then  process 
and  then— and  only  then— IT 

BY  JOYCE  WRENN 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  had  difficulty  getting  agreement  on  which  major  ini¬ 
tiatives  your  IS  department  should  pursue?  And  when  expenses 
get  cut,  which  applications  do  you  eliminate  or  slow  down? 
Those  were  a  couple  of  the  challenges  I  faced  when  I  became 
CIO  at  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1992. 

I  knew  the  overriding  solution  had  to  revolve  around  two 
principles:  1 )  IS  needed  to  focus  its  resources  on  what  was  most 
critical  to  the  business  and  would  have  the  greatest  impact, 
and  2)  the  major  internal  IS  customers  had  to  be  involved  in 
the  decision  making  and  have  “skin”  in  the  outcomes.  During 
the  next  two  to  three  years  we  evolved  a  process,  called 
UP/2000  (later  renamed  UP/21),  that  worked  well  for  us — in 
fact,  it  was  ultimately  adopted  by  many  other  companies.  I’d 
like  to  share  with  you  how  it  worked. 

The  Right  Links 

The  job  I  filled  at  Union  Pacific  had  been  vacant  for  six  months, 
and  there  was  little  new  development  in  progress.  A  long-range 
systems  plan  had  been  developed  several  years  earlier,  but  there 
was  no  current  plan  or  process  to  determine  what  new  devel- 
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opment  should  be  done  or  what  should  be  cut  during  budget 
revisions.  Companywide,  there  were  many  pent-up  needs  for  IT 
systems,  and  we  needed  to  determine  on  a  rational  basis — not 
a  “who  you  know”  basis — what  new  systems  should  be  under¬ 
taken.  Owing  to  a  reorganization  before  I  arrived,  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  reported  to  the  CFO,  who  was  very  much  in  favor  of 
establishing  a  process  for  objective  decision  making. 

An  essential  part  of  our  solution  was  to  tie  all  IT  work  to 
the  company’s  business  processes.  First,  by  interviewing  our 
internal  customers  and  inviting  them  to  critique  our  existing 
business  process  documentation,  we  defined  the  business 
process  flows  within  and  among  customer  departments.  Next 
we  mapped  the  existing  IT  systems  to  those  business  flows  and 
characterized  each  system  by  whether  it  supported  the  busi¬ 
ness  flows,  needed  modification  or  needed  to  be  replaced.  For 
example,  we  found  gaping  holes  in  the  systems  that  supported 
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Step  Four:  Developing  &  Supporting 
Customer  Interaction  Policies 

araSSg 

A  MULTI-CHANNEL  STRATEGY 


5tep  4,  developing  and 

supporting  customer  inter¬ 
action  policies,  leverages  the 
three  previous  steps  in  the 
CRM  infrastructure  development 
process: 

•  Step  1  included  the  construction  of 
a  solid  business  case  accompanied  by 
an  ROI  model  that  quantified  the 
costs  and  anticipated  benefits  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  initiative. 

•  Step  2  provided  the  enterprise  with 
a  clear  picture  of  its  prospects  and 
customers — their  identity,  demo¬ 
graphics,  preferences,  the  products 
and  services  they  buy,  and  the  chan¬ 
nel^)  through  which  they  make 
their  purchases. 

•  Step  3  developed  the  technical  archi¬ 
tecture  to  support  the  organization’s 
business  goals. 

During  Step  4,  companies  create  a 
high-level  corporate  strategy  that  spec¬ 
ifies  how  the  organization  will  interact 
with  its  customers  and  prospects,  and 
then  map  this  strategy  to  the  technical 
architecture  developed  in  Step  3 — all 
with  the  ROI  goals  in  mind. 

Marketings  Coals:  Developing  the 
Policies 

From  a  marketing  perspective,  reor¬ 
ganizing  the  company  around  the  cus¬ 
tomer  may  be  a  dream,  but  delivering 
a  consistent  customer  experience  across 
the  organization  is  a  necessity  for 
remaining  competitive  in  this  economic 
environment.  Developing  and  deploy¬ 
ing  enterprise-wide  customer  interac¬ 
tion  policies  is  a  major  component 
in  delivering  this  customer-centric 


Custom  Publishing 
Advertising  Supplement 


strategy.  Customer  inter¬ 
action  policies  are  devel¬ 
oped  as  a  result  of  the 
strategy  for  managing 
the  customer  relation¬ 
ship  development  life 
cycle.  Step  1  defined  the 
organizations  ROI  goals 
and  Step  2  defined  its 
customers  and  their 
preferences  and  behav¬ 
ioral  characteristics. 

Now,  the  marketer  must 
deliver  a  tactical  plan  for 
how  the  organization 
will  meet  customer 
needs  and  demands,  and 
provide  a  consistent 
experience  across  lines  of  business 
(LOB)  and  through  different  market¬ 
ing  channels.  This  plan  is  a  set  of  cus¬ 
tomer  interaction  policies. 

IT’s  Reality:  Supporting  the  Policies 

Supporting  a  set  of  customer  interaction 
policies  depends  upon  a  complete  and 
accurate  picture  of  each  customer.  In 
order  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  cus¬ 
tomer  view,  the  organization  must  cap¬ 
ture  and  consolidate  information  from 
different  interactions  with  the  customer. 
This  process  is  defined  in  Step  2,  but 
certain  facets  of  the  customer  profile  are 
particularly  important  for  executing 
enterprise-wide  interaction  policies. 
Which  communication  channels  cus¬ 
tomers  prefer,  how  often  they  want  to 
be  communicated  with  and  what  kinds 
of  products  and  services  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  about  are  all  important 
elements  of  a  comprehensive  set  of  cus¬ 
tomer  interaction  policies. 

In  reality,  developing  the  customer 
interaction  policies  is  the  easy  part;  sup¬ 
porting  them  is  the  hard  part.  Most 
organizations  face  two  main  challenges 
when  trying  to  support  enterprise-wide 
interaction  policies. 


Product  Silos — Since  Dr.  Michael 
Hammer’s  reengineering  wave  hit  cor¬ 
porate  America,  companies  have 
organized  themselves  along  product 
lines,  which  by  definition  limits  the 
cross-LOB  coordination  in  serving  a 


Seven  steps 
to  Successful  CRM 
Infrastructure 


A  Guide  for  CIOs 

This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  articles 
presented  by  the  Wheelhouse  Corp¬ 
oration  that  describes  seven  key  steps  to 
implementing  the  technical  infrastruc¬ 
ture  supporting  customer  relationship 
management  (CRM)  initiatives. 

These  articles  are  based  on 
Wheelhouse’s  extensive  experience  as 
a  CRM  infrastructure  provider  helping 
Fortune  1000  companies  deploy, 
manage  and  optimize  marketing-driven 
CRM  systems.  Wheelhouse  customers 
include  such  well-known  companies  as 
Cablevision  Systems  Corporation,  J.P. 
Morgan  Chase,  Merrill  Lynch,  Trendwest 
Resorts,  Inc.,  VoiceStream  Wireless  and 
Wells  Fargo. 
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customer  who  buys  from  different 
LOBs.  This  lack  of  coordination  has 
become  increasingly  debilitating  in  a 
post- Web  world  where  customer 
expectations  have  risen  dramatically. 

Single  Product  Focus — Another 
by-product  of  corporate  reengineer¬ 
ing  has  been  the  drive  toward  opera¬ 
tional  excellence  within  a  particular 
function  (as  opposed  to  coordination 
across  functions),  which  results  in 
technology  installations  siloed  from 
the  rest  of  the  organization.  For 
instance,  the  first  wave  of  CRM  was 
focused  on  driving  operational  effi¬ 
ciencies  into  the  call  center  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  call  volume  that  a  particular 
service  rep  could  handle.  The  design 
of  the  solution  never  considered  inter¬ 
actions  with  different  communication 
channels  or  other  strategic  goals,  such 
as  being  able  to  cross-sell  based  on  cus¬ 
tomer  preference. 

These  challenges  will  inform  how  to 
design  and  build  a  supporting  technical 
infrastructure.  The  following  are  other 
issues  that  may  affect  the  complexity  of 
the  infrastructure  as  part  of  implement¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  set  of  customer 
interaction  policies. 

•  Does  the  organization  need  to  coor¬ 
dinate  customer  activity  across  all 
touch  points  (e.g.,  call  center,  sales 
force,  direct  mail,  e-mail,  Web)  or 
just  a  few? 

•  What  capabilities  for  cross-system 
coordination  currently  exist?  For 
instance,  companies  that  collect 
e-mail  addresses  through  the  call  cen¬ 
ter  must  be  able  to  apply  the  permis¬ 
sion  policy  to  that  information  for 
use  in  another  channel. 

•  Are  the  systems  and  processes  in 
place  to  tailor  customer  interactions 
according  to  declared  individual  pref¬ 
erences?  For  instance,  many  financial 
services  companies  allow  their  clients 
to  receive  online  reports,  reducing 
mailing  costs  and  increasing  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction. 

•  In  addition  to  the  standard  com¬ 
munication  channels,  what  are 
the  customer  interaction  policy 
requirements  for  coordination  with 
external  sales  channels  and  other 
partners?  For  instance,  the  auto 
manufacturer  must  coordinate 
with  the  dealer  network  for  such 
things  as  service  and  warranty 
repair. 


Successfully  Supporting  a  Ran$e  of 
Customer  Interaction  Policies 

Taking  these  issues  into  account,  the  IT 
organization  can  use  the  flexible  and 
extensible  infrastructure  developed  in 
Step  3  to  support  a  range  of  customer 
interaction  policies.  The  architecture 
should  be  able  to  support  the  key  CRM 
infrastructure  elements — enterprise¬ 
wide  CRM  business  definitions,  com¬ 
mon  business  rules,  and  the  integration 
of  CRM  and  legacy  systems. 

The  process  of  supporting  a  cus¬ 
tomer  interaction  policy  can  be  boiled 
down  to  three  essential  components — 
capturing,  storing  and  honoring  cus¬ 
tomer  preferences. 

Capturing — It  is  essential  to  create 
a  mechanism  and  supporting  infra¬ 
structure  to  capture  the  necessary  cus¬ 
tomer  information  to  achieve  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  customer.  This 
includes  everything  from  self-reported 
information  such  as  demographics, 
desires,  needs  and  preferences,  to  pro¬ 
motional  history  to  customer  activity. 
Of  course,  as  discussed  in  Step  2,  it’s 
important  to  distinguish  between  the 
necessary  and  the  available  data 

Storing — Once  the  data  is  captured, 
the  infrastructure  must  be  able  to  effec¬ 
tively  store  what’s  been  collected. 
Depending  on  the  organization,  the 
type,  quantity  and  format  of  the  data 
can  range  dramatically — the  data  can  be 
stored  in  everything  from  spreadsheets 
to  flat  file  databases  to  RDBMS.  The 
key  to  a  good  strategy  for  storing  the 
data  is  ensuring  that  it  can  be  accessed 
easily  by  the  appropriate  touch  point 
applications  when  needed.  Over  time, 
organizations  must  decide  what  data  to 
keep  and  how  long  to  keep  it.  Some 
retain  the  raw  data,  while  others  sum¬ 
marize  the  data,  keeping  only  the  most 
salient  information  (e.g.,  specific  vari¬ 
ables  or  specific  views  such  as  customer- 
versus  household-level  data).  Depending 
on  the  product  or  service,  some  com¬ 
panies  keep  all  customer  history,  while 
others  just  keep  the  most  recent  trans¬ 
actions. 

Honoring — Based  on  the  needs  and 
preferences  of  the  customer,  the  IT 
organization  will  enable  the  interaction 
policies  by  accessing  customer  data  in 
real-time  to  support  a  particular  busi¬ 
ness  rule.  For  instance,  before  an  e-mail 
promotion  is  sent,  the  list  will  be 
checked  for  those  customers  who  prefer 


not  to  receive  e-mail.  The  technologies 
and  applications  used  for  honoring  cus¬ 
tomer  preferences  yield  competitive 
advantage  and  extremely  high  value.  But 
to  be  effective,  these  technologies  and 
applications  must  be  integrated s o  that 
a  company  can  coordinate  multi-chan¬ 
nel  marketing  messages  with  precision 
and  speed. 

The  importance  of  these  three  key 
components  in  a  customer  interaction 
strategy  can  be  demonstrated  by  con¬ 
sidering  a  simple  marketing  example.  A 
marketer  will  often  initiate  a  promotion 
simultaneously  through  multiple  chan¬ 
nels,  such  as  direct  mail,  the  website  and 
outbound  e-mail.  The  customer,  how¬ 
ever,  may  choose  to  respond  to  that 
promotion  through  a  channel  other 
than  the  one  through  which  they 
received  the  offer.  Supporting  this  type 
of  multi-channel  interaction  means 
being  able  to  capture  the  customer 
response  and  link  it  to  the  outbound 
promotion.  If  customer  information  is 
properly  captured,  stored  and  honored, 
the  organization  will  be  able  to  develop 
and  expand  the  customer  relationship 
over  time. 

With  the  customer  interaction 
policies,  business  rules  and  support¬ 
ing  infrastructure  clearly  defined,  the 
CRM  initiative,  whether  it’s  a  proto¬ 
type  or  a  full-scale  rollout,  has  a  far 
greater  chance  of  success.  Step  4  also 
sets  the  stage  for  the  next  rung  in  the 
CRM  seven-step  ladder — Describing 
your  CRM  Classes.  The  next  article 
in  this  series  will  describe  these 
common  data  classes  and  build  con¬ 
sistent,  enterprise-wide  CRM  business 
definitions. 

Coming  up  in  the  February  1  edition  of  CIO: 

Step  5:  Describing  your  "CRM  Classes” 
The  CRM  Metadata  Problem 

To  download  an  electronic  version  of  this 
article,  go  to  www.wheelhouse.com/articles. 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  your 
business  with  CRM  infrastructure  innova¬ 
tion,  call  781-505-3255  or  e-mail  us  at 
info@wheelhouse.com. 
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Only  STERLING  Integrator  can  manage  your 
complete  business  processes  with  a  single, 
unified  platform. 

- - -  The  problem  is  how  to  integrate:  how  to 

a  aggregate  data,  accelerate  its  movement, 

F  automate  processes,  and  communicate 

[  \  information  to  facilitate  solid  business 

\|  STERLING  decisions.  The  problem  is  how  to  support 
J  COMMERCE  B2B  and  EAI  interactions  without 
W  cobbling  together  disparate  technologies 

_  that  were  never  intended  to  mesh. 


The  problem  has  finally  been  solved  with  STERLING  Integrator. 

The  result  is  a  more  streamlined  integration  solution  that: 

I  provides  real-time  visibi lity 
I  requires  fewer  IT  resources 

I  promotes  re-use  of  integration  scenarios 

I  allows  for  rapid  deployment 
I  enables  total  recovery  of  data 

Educate  yourself.  Formulate  a  better  strategy.  Alleviate  the 
complexities  and  inefficiencies.  For  a  copy  of  our  STERLING  Integrator 
Technical  Overview,  call  800-299-4031,  select  option  2,  ask  for 
program  7143.  Or  visit,  www.sterlingcommerce.com/go/integrate/now. 


www.sterlingcommerce.c<  n  •  Sterling  Commerce  is  an  SBC  company. 
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the  maintenance  of  locomotives.  By  inserting  an  expert  system 
to  analyze  the  diagnostic  data  already  captured  in  those  loco¬ 
motives,  we  could  not  only  speed  up  the  business  process  of 
determining  what  needed  repair  but  also  send  advance  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  locomotive  shop  for  more  efficient  planning  and 
scheduling.  Increasing  the  uptime  of  each  locomotive  meant 
fewer  new  locomotives  had  to  be  ordered. 

We  then  organized  the  involvement  of  our  major  internal  cus¬ 
tomers  according  to  the  business  processes  they  used  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  business  objectives.  This  approach  was  based  on  the 
fundamental  belief — shared  by  me  and  senior  executives,  includ¬ 
ing  the  president — that  a  company  should  first  decide  what  it  is 
going  to  do  (its  revenue  goals,  profit  goals,  strategies,  for  instance) 


The  finance  department  did  post-installation 
audits  to  ensure  that  the  “hard”  benefits  stated 
in  the  plan  were  actually  achieved. 


and  then  what  business  processes  it  will  use  to  achieve  those 
objectives  (such  as  how  it  will  interact  with  its  customers,  what 
performance  criteria  it  will  meet,  what  payment  methods  it  will 
use).  The  IT  systems  should  then  flow  from  these  first  two  steps 
and  enable  and  support  the  business  processes. 

We  had  a  tough  time  deciding  how  to  group  the  business 
processes.  We  started  out  with  1 1  groups  that  we  quickly  reduced 
to  five.  We  then  further  reduced  this  grouping  to  four:  customer 
product  (those  dealing  with  the  external  customer — marketing, 
selling,  assisting,  servicing);  transportation  (those  dealing  with 
planning  and  providing  the  actual  transportation  from  one  point 
to  another);  physical  resources  (those  dealing  with  procurement 
and  supply,  maintenance  of  equipment  and  physical  structures 
and  so  forth);  and  managerial  (the  remaining  business  processes, 
including  financial,  human  resources  and  legal). 

We  felt  it  was  critical  to  get  the  major  department  heads  as 
stakeholders  and  participants  in  this  process.  But  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  company  into  departments  did  not  always  mirror 
its  business  flows.  So  we  sat  down  with  each  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  got  their  ideas  on  which  of  the  four  groupings 
their  business  processes  mostly  fell  into.  We  then  got  them  to 
commit  one  or  two  hours  every  month  or  two  for  process  team 
meetings.  We  also  asked  especially  influential  and  knowledge¬ 
able  department  heads  to  lead  or  colead  a  process  team.  For 
example,  the  customer  product  process  team  was  cochaired 
by  the  vice  president  of  customer  service  and  a  vice  president 
of  marketing  and  sales.  The  chairmen  conducted  the  process 
meetings;  members  of  their  departments  and  my  IS  team  did  the 
work  to  prepare  for  each  meeting  and  recorded  the  results. 


Checks  and  Balances 

The  purpose  of  the  process  team  meetings  was  to  establish  and 
rank  the  major  IT  initiatives  for  each  business  process  group 
and  to  assure  that  there  were  good  business  cases  for  each  ini¬ 
tiative.  They  were  also  an  opportunity  for  department  heads 
to  build  consensus  and  support  for  common  initiatives  such  as 
replacing  core  legacy  systems.  In  addition,  each  meeting  was 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  IS  to  give  a  brief  progress  report 
on  its  current  deliveries  to  those  business  process  areas  as  well  as 
any  issues  that  needed  resolution. 

At  least  quarterly,  we  brought  all  the  process  teams  together 
for  companywide  discussion  to  build  consensus,  arrive  at  deci¬ 
sions  and  engage  support  for  the  major  IT  initiatives.  If  we 
couldn’t  get  consensus,  we  at  least  gained 
understanding.  In  those  meetings,  the  major 
IT  initiatives  were  presented  by  the  spon¬ 
soring  internal  customer  departments,  who 
also  argued  why  the  initiatives  were  critical 
to  the  business. 

At  least  annually,  the  department  heads 
prioritized  all  of  these  IT  initiatives.  There 
was  usually  a  lot  of  healthy  discussion,  and  we  could  see  cross¬ 
company  understanding  build.  We  then  used  the  prioritized 
list  for  budget  discussions  on  where  to  draw  the  funding  line; 
the  final  decision  came  from  our  president  and  included  input 
from  the  four  executive  vice  presidents. 

Overall  we  found  that  this  process  produced  a  number  of 
benefits.  It  confirmed  that  the  company  was  spending  money  on 
IT  initiatives  that  were  deemed  most  important  to  corporate 
objectives.  Each  project  had  a  good  business  case,  and  the  high¬ 
est  levels  of  management  were  committed  to  making  effective 
use  of  the  systems  once  they  were  installed.  The  finance  depart¬ 
ment  did  post-installation  audits  to  ensure  that  the  “hard” 
benefits  stated  in  the  plan  were  actually  achieved.  The  results 
were  shared  and  thus  visible  at  all  levels.  IS’s  morale  reached 
new  highs,  and  there  was  more  true  partnership  between  IS 
and  the  rest  of  the  business. 

After  our  newest  president  had  been  on  board  for  close  to  a 
year,  he  said  to  me  one  day  that  he  didn’t  hear  the  grumbling 
about  IS  that  is  common  in  many  other  companies.  My  reply 
was  that  that  may  be  because  IS  is  doing  the  work  the  com¬ 
pany  believes  it  needs.  HH 

Do  you  have  ideas  of  your  own  to  share  with  fellow  CIOs?  Send  them  to 
Columns  Editor  Katherine  Noyes  at  knoyes@cio.com. 

Joyce  Wrenn  (right)  held  senior  IT  positions  at  American 
Airlines,  Bank  of  America  and  IBM  before  concluding  her 
corporate  career  at  the  end  of  1999  as  CIO  of  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  She  is  now  based  in  Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 
and  is  principal  of  J.M.  Wrenn. 
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You  won't  see  the  next  network 
security  threat  coming. 
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l/l/den  die  nexf  Code  Red,  Goner 
orNimda  comes  along,  5TAT 
could  be  the  difference  between 
a  crippled  system  and  one  that's 
completely  unaffected. 


But  STAT  will. 

Arming  yourself  against  the  next  threat  requires  more  than  vigilance.  It  requires  a 
new  level  of  defense.  At  Harris,  we  know;  for  more  than  25  years,  we've  helped 
keep  government  networks  secure — and  now  we're  helping  businesses  stay 
ahead  of  the  enemy  with  our  STAT  intrusion  prevention  tools.  For  example,  STAT 

Neutralizer™proactively  protects  servers  and  workstations  by  using  behavioral 
analysis  to  prevent  intrusions  and  malicious  activities  from  taking  place.  STAT 
Neutralizer  provides  a  new  layer  of  security  to  defend  your  network  during  its  most 
vulnerable  time —  before  an  anti-virus  update  can  be  downloaded.  And  that's 
just  the  beginning  of  what  STAT  can  do.  To  start  winning  the  war  on  cyberattacks, 
call  1  -888-725-STAT  (7828)  today  or  visit  our  website. 
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Fighting  terrorism  has  put  executives 
on  the  front  lines  to  defend  their 
company’s  IT  infrastructure  and  help 
the  government  smoke  out  terrorists. 
But  the  rules  of  engagement  and 
involvement  are  still  emerging. 

BY  ELANA  VARON 
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The  war  against  terrorism  is  forcing  government  and  business  to  forge  new  alliances. 

Federal  government  actions  since  Sept.  11,  including  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  and  policies  issued  by  the  White  House,  aim  to  broaden  cooperation 
between  the  private  sector  and  law  enforcement  officials  charged  with  counter¬ 
terrorism  efforts.  Those  actions  include  new  ways  companies  can  work  with  gov¬ 
ernment  using  IT  to  thwart  conventional  attacks,  and  there  are  more  to  come.  Every  week  brings  new 
government  proposals  to  get  companies  more  involved  in  homeland  defense. 


Those  new  policies  are  al¬ 
ready  reshaping  the  CIO’s  job 
in  many  companies.  Technology 
executives  have  been  called  on 
to  install  systems  to  help  offi¬ 
cials  find  terrorists,  share  more 
information  about  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  their  own  IT  infra¬ 
structures  and  help  their  CEOs 
advise  the  government  on  how 
to  protect  the  nation  from 
attacks  on  critical  industries 
such  as  utilities  and  financial 
services.  To  help  CIOs  tackle 
these  assignments  more  effec¬ 
tively,  certain  policies  are  pro¬ 
moting  new  technologies  for 
both  information  and  physical 
security,  as  well  as  giving  com¬ 
panies  tax  breaks  for  upgrading 
network  security. 

CIOs  are  in  the  best  position 
to  help  determine  how  these 
emerging  rules  of  engagement 
will  affect  the  way  their  com¬ 
pany  uses  IT  to  conduct  busi¬ 
ness  in  an  increasingly  less 
secure  world.  “It’s  important 
[that  CIOs]  look  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  partner,”  says 
Michael  Vatis,  a  former  FBI  offi¬ 
cial  who  is  now  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Security  Technology 
Studies  at  Dartmouth  College. 
In  turn,  he  adds,  government 
can  share  information  about  IT 
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security  threats  and  vulnerabili¬ 
ties  that  might  be  difficult  for 
CIOs  to  learn  on  their  own. 

Vatis  also  cautions  that  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  could  have 
“potentially  negative  effects”  on 
the  CIO’s  job.  Therefore,  it’s  up 
to  CIOs  to  play  a  strategic  role 
in  shaping  the  rules  through  as 
many  channels  as  possible, 
including  corporate  lobbyists 
and  government-industry  com¬ 
mittees  formed  to  address  home¬ 
land  defense.  At  the  very  least, 
keeping  an  eye  on  emerging  laws 
and  regulations  can  help  CIOs 
plan  their  own  cyberdefense 
strategies  and  identify  opportu¬ 
nities  to  cooperate  with  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  to  protect  both 
corporate  and  national  interests. 
(See  “A  Sorry  State,”  Page  46, 
to  learn  how  IT  will  help  the 
State  Department  cope  with 
post-Sept.  11  challenges.) 


There  are  several  legislative 
categories,  all  under  the  auspices 
of  homeland  defense,  wherein 
policies  have  already  been  or 
will  soon  be  enacted.  Here  is  a 
look  at  what  is  coming  and  how 
it  may  affect  the  CIO  role. 

COORDINATING 

CYBERDEFENSE 

he  high-profile  task  of 
advising  the  government 
on  critical  infrastructure 
protection  and  information 
security  falls  on  the  National 
Infrastructure  Advisory  Council, 
the  corporate  advisory  board 
created  in  October  by  President 
Bush.  This  new  council,  which 
includes  30  CEOs  and  equiva¬ 
lent  executives  from  the  corpo¬ 
rate  world,  academia,  and  state 
and  local  governments,  will 
develop  a  national  strategy  for 
cybersecurity  and  suggest  stan¬ 
dards  and  best  practices  for  put¬ 
ting  it  in  place. 

Although  CIOs  won’t  offi¬ 
cially  serve  on  the  council,  they 
can  have  a  critical  role  behind 
the  scenes  working  with  CEOs 
to  identify  risks  to  the  nation’s 
computer  infrastructure  as  well 
as  developing  and  deploying 
information  security  measures 
recommended  by  the  group, 


according  to  Richard  Clarke, 
special  adviser  to  the  president 
for  cyberspace  security.  Clarke  is 
also  the  head  of  a  new  commit¬ 
tee  of  federal  agencies  called  the 
Critical  Infrastructure  Assur¬ 
ance  Board  that  will  consult 
with  the  council. 

At  a  forum  on  critical  infra¬ 
structure  protection  sponsored 
by  the  government  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  last 
November,  Clarke  said  that  offi¬ 
cials  learned  during  the  Y2K  cri¬ 
sis  that  CEOs  need  to  be  put  on 
the  spot  to  make  their  company 
fix  major  technology  problems. 
“You  can  talk  to  CIOs  until 
you’re  blue  in  the  face  about  the 
importance  of  security,  and 
they’ll  say,  ‘I  agree,  I  agree.’  But 
you  have  to  reach  the  CEO  to 
get  the  funding,”  Clarke  says. 

Strategic  Cooperation:  Other 
councils  are  also  encouraging 
business  and  government  coop¬ 
eration.  In  its  report  issued  in 
October,  the  Gilmore  Commis¬ 
sion,  a  panel  chartered  by  Con¬ 
gress  three  years  ago  to  recom¬ 
mend  domestic  responses  to  ter¬ 
rorism,  endorsed  the  idea  of 
involving  private  sector,  state 
and  local  executives  in  crafting 
cyberdefense  strategies.  George 
Foresman,  a  member  of  the 
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Gilmore  Commission  and  de¬ 
puty  state  coordinator  of  emer¬ 
gency  management  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
says  a  formal  approach  like  that 
has  advantages  over  the  infor¬ 
mal  groups  currently  working 
with  federal  agencies. 

It  will  be  easier,  Foresman 
says,  for  CEOs  to  get  support 
and  funding  from  corporate 
boards  of  directors  and  stock¬ 
holders  for  information  secu¬ 
rity  projects  if  they  can  explain 
how  these  projects  fit  in  to  the 
big  picture. 

PARTNERSHIPS 

IN  POLICING 

Airlines  will  soon  be 
required  to  deploy 
state-of-the-art  com¬ 
puter  security  to  prevent  tam¬ 
pering  with  passenger  lists — 
which  law  enforcement  officials 
used  to  identify  the  Sept.  11 
hijackers — to  comply  with  the 
aviation  security  law  enacted  in 
November  by  President  Bush. 

The  new  law  also  paves  the 
way  for  additional  voluntary 
security  measures  that  could 
result  in  airlines  deploying  new 
IT  systems.  For  instance,  the  law 
authorizes  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  develop  na¬ 
tional  requirements  for  a  com¬ 
puter  system  that  airlines  would 
use  to  prescreen  frequent  fliers. 
This  would  free  security  officials 
to  scrutinize  less  familiar  passen¬ 
gers.  This  type  of  system  would 
likely  use  a  computer-based 
identification  card  linked  to  a 
passenger’s  profile  in  an  airline 
database,  according  to  a  House 
Aviation  Subcommittee  aide 
who  worked  on  the  bill.  The 
aide,  who  requested  anonymity, 
said  that  although  airlines 


Federal  Action 

CIO  Impact 

President  Bush  forms  National  Infrastructure 

Advisory  Council  to  help  develop  cybersecurity 
strategy,  standards  and  best  practices. 

CIOs  should  advise  CEOs  and  other  executives 

serving  on  the  council,  since  council  recommen¬ 
dations  could  end  up  as  marching  orders  for  CIOs. 

President  Bush  signs  aviation  security  law  last 

November. 

Airline  industry  CIOs  will  be  encouraged,  but  not 
required,  to  deploy  new  technologies  for  screen¬ 
ing  passengers. 

Congress  is  considering  the  Customs  Border 
Security  Act. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  CIOs  for  importers  will  have 
to  provide  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  with  elec¬ 
tronic  cargo  and  crew  manifests. 

The  House  and  Senate  are  considering  a  bill  to 
limit  legal  liability  for  companies  disclosing  secu¬ 
rity  vulnerabilities. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  CIOs  will  have  more  incen¬ 
tive  to  disclose  details  about  network  intrusions 

and  security  vulnerabilities  because  they'll  face 
less  risk  of  antitrust  or  negligence  litigation. 

Rep.  Jerry  Weller  (R-lll.)  is  promoting  a  bill 
that  would  provide  tax  breaks  for  companies 
following  best  practices  and  using  certified 
security  products. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  CIOs  could  save  big  by  writ¬ 
ing  off  the  cost  of  information  and  physical  secu¬ 
rity  investments. 

wouldn’t  be  required  to  deploy 
such  a  system,  most  “are  itch¬ 
ing  to  do  this,”  because  it  would 
help  them  speed  passengers 
through  security  checks. 

The  new  aviation  law  is  one 
example  of  legislation  or  regula¬ 
tions,  whether  passed  or  pend¬ 
ing,  that  enlist  the  private  sector 
to  help  government  agencies  fer¬ 
ret  out  terrorist  suspects  or 
thwart  future  attacks — using  IT 
to  do  so.  Eventually,  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  impose  require¬ 
ments,  or  at  least  strong  incen¬ 
tives,  for  companies  in  many 
industries  to  report  data,  screen 
customers  or  deploy  specific 
information  security  measures, 
even  if  there  aren’t  any  proposals 
currently  on  the  drawing  board, 
says  Vatis. 

Keeping  an  Eye  on  Imports: 

Another  bill  in  the  works,  the 
Customs  Border  Security  Act 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Philip  Crane 


(R-Ill.),  would  require  importers 
to  send  electronic  cargo  and 
crew  manifests  to  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  for  every  ship¬ 
ment  that  crosses  the  border. 
Similar  to  airline  passenger  pre¬ 
screening,  electronic  shipping 
manifests  would  enable  logistics 
companies  to  bypass  time- 
consuming  border  inspections 
by  allowing  customs  officials  to 
build  profiles  of  low-risk  ship¬ 
ments  and  carriers,  according  to 
Bill  Primosch,  director  for  inter¬ 
national  business  policy  with  the 
National  Association  of  Man¬ 
ufacturers.  Officials  could  then 
pay  more  attention  to  suspicious 
cargo  or  unfamiliar  shippers. 

Sandra  Scott,  international 
trade  and  customs  advocate 
with  Akron,  Ohio-based  Road¬ 
way  Express,  says  many  large 
shipping  companies  such  as  hers 
already  have  information  sys¬ 
tems  that  maintain  this  data  for 


their  own  purposes.  She  says  her 
industry  has  argued  for  elec¬ 
tronic  shipping  manifests  for 
years  because  it  would  eliminate 
wasteful  paperwork.  Delays  in 
modernizing  the  Customs  Ser¬ 
vice’s  computer  systems  have 
stymied  deploying  that  type  of 
system,  but  homeland  defense 
concerns  have  now  made  the 
project  a  high  priority,  says 
Scott.  At  press  time,  an  aide  to 
Crane  said  that  passage  of  the 
bill  was  likely  this  year. 

RULES  OF 

DISCLOSURE 

he  Sept.  1 1  attacks  have 
improved  the  chances 
for  passage  of  a  bill 
that  would  limit  the  legal  lia¬ 
bility  of  companies  that  dis¬ 
close  their  security  vulnerabili¬ 
ties  to  government  officials  or 
share  them  with  competitors. 
The  government  needs  infor- 
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mation  about  network  intrusions 
in  order  to  accurately  assess 
threats  to  the  nation’s  critical 
infrastructure  and  issue  warnings 
when  appropriate. 

Sen.  Robert  Bennett  (R-Utah) 
and  Rep.  Tom  Davis  (R-Va.), 
sponsors  of  this  proposal,  say 
more  companies  would  provide 
that  data  if  they  were  convinced 
the  public  or  antitrust  prosecu¬ 
tors  couldn’t  get  hold  of  it  and 
sue  them  for  alleged  negligence 
with  corporate  data  or  collusion. 

Concerns  about  legal  ramifi¬ 
cations  “need  to  be  taken  off  the 
table,”  says  John  Puckett,  for¬ 
mer  CIO  with  Toysmart.com 
and  GTE  Internetworking,  and 
now  vice  president  of  business 
development  with  Polaroid. 
Puckett  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Private  Sector  Council,  which 
gives  federal  agencies  advice  on 
using  IT.  Puckett  thinks  the  pro¬ 
posal  by  Bennett  and  Davis 
would  encourage  companies  to 
share  information,  much  like  a 
similar  law — which  shielded 
companies  from  being  sued  if 
they  disclosed  their  Y2K  weak¬ 
nesses — convinced  executives  to 
admit  to  those  problems.  The 
bill  would  prohibit  government 
agencies  from  releasing  any 
security-related  information  in 
responses  to  Freedom  of  Infor- 
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mation  Act  requests. 

Key  lawmakers  oppose  the 
measure.  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  Chairman  Sen. 
Patrick  Leahy  (D-Vt.)  and  open- 
government  advocates  think 
companies  could  use  the  bill  to 
hide  information  about  their 
financial  weaknesses  from  in¬ 
vestors.  Vatis  says  existing  laws 
already  protect  sensitive  corpo¬ 
rate  data  from  disclosure. 

David  Marin,  spokesman  for 
Davis,  says  opposition  to  the  bill 
has  softened  in  recent  months. 
At  press  time,  Davis  and  Bennett 
were  looking  for  a  high-priority 
bill  to  which  they  could  attach 


their  proposal  and  guarantee  its 
passage  this  year,  says  Marin. 

The  Gilmore  Commission 
would  rather  have  Congress  cre¬ 
ate  a  nonprofit  corporation  to 
collect  vulnerability  and  threat 
information  from  companies, 
sanitize  it  by  removing  any 
information  that  could  be  used 
to  identify  the  source  and  then 
pass  that  information  on  to 
other  companies  and  authori¬ 
ties.  As  a  private  entity,  the  non¬ 
profit  wouldn’t  be  subject  to 
public  disclosure  laws,  says 
Foresman.  To  date,  lawmakers 
haven’t  taken  up  the  proposal, 
but  Congress  and  the  White 
House  have  acted  on  several  of 
the  commission’s  other  sugges¬ 
tions,  most  notably  the  idea  to 
establish  the  Office  of  Home¬ 
land  Defense. 


BETTER  SECURITY, 

FEWER  TAXES 

ep.  Jerry  Weller  (R-Ill.) 
wants  to  give  tax  breaks 
to  companies  that  fol¬ 
low  information  security  best 
practices  or  use  certified  com¬ 
puter  security  products. 

Weller  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
get  his  bill,  which  would  let 
companies  immediately  write 
off  the  cost  of  computer  and 
physical  security  devices,  in¬ 
cluded  as  part  of  an  economic 
stimulus  package  that  was  being 
negotiated  in  Congress  at  press 
time.  Instead,  he  decided  to  sup¬ 
port  another  of  the  bill’s  provi¬ 


sions,  which  would  allow  big¬ 
ger  write-offs  for  companies 
that  buy  any  computer  software 
during  the  next  three  years. 

Weller’s  spokesman,  Ben 
Fallon,  says  the  language  in  the 
economic  stimulus  bill  “is  really 
the  initial  salvo  in  this  process.” 
Weller  intends  to  push  deduc¬ 
tions  for  security  technology 
again  this  year.  “Budget  con¬ 
straints  wouldn’t  allow  it  [the 
first  time  around],”  Fallon  says. 
He  adds  that  Weller  doesn’t 
know  exactly  how  much  his 
plan  would  cost. 

“If  you  know  you  can  write 
something  off  [faster],  you  make 
more  sensible  business  decisions 
[about  technology  invest¬ 
ments],”  says  Harris  Miller, 
president  of  the  Information 
Technology  Association  of 


America.  “One  hopes  that  in 
that  decision  making  there  is  in¬ 
vestment  in  security  upgrades.” 

ON  THE 
HORIZON 

The  first  homeland  de¬ 
fense  and  antiterrorism 
policies  affecting  CIOs 
were  enacted  within  weeks  of 
Sept.  11.  Others  will  take 
months  or  even  years  to  develop 
as  policy  makers  learn  more 
about  terrorist  threats  and  how 
companies  can  help  combat 
them.  Even  ideas  with  no  clear 
congressional  or  White  House 
champions  today  could  gain 
support  with  time  or  political 
pressure.  Washington  heeds  the 
squeakiest  wheels,  whether 
they  are  CIOs  or  others  who 
may  not  be  as  well  informed 
about  CIOs’  needs. 

Not  every  policy  will  affect 
every  company  in  the  same  way, 
so  the  impact  of  these  new  poli¬ 
cies  will  be  different  for  every 
CIO.  “CIOs  are  a  diverse  com¬ 
munity,”  observes  the  Gilmore 
Commission’s  Foresman.  “What 
they  need  to  do  is  sit  down  as  the 
manufacturing  sector,  the  energy 
sector,  the  services  sector  and 
begin  hammering  out  what  they 
need  from  the  government. 
[Then]  they  need  to  see  what 
comes  out  of  the  Bush  adminis¬ 
tration  and  have  something  to 
react  to.” 

One  thing  is  clear,  says 
Foresman — business  and  gov¬ 
ernment  are  no  longer  antago¬ 
nists.  “The  whole  idea  that  it’s 
‘us’  and  ‘them’  doesn’t  exist,”  he 
says,  ran 
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“Concerns  about  legal  ramifications 
need  to  be  taken  off  the  table.” 

-JOHN  PUCKETT,  VP  OF  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT,  POLAROID 
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As  the  country  wages  war,  antiquated  IT  endangers  the  vital  mission  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department.  Can  a  multimillion- dollar  modernization  effort  make  a  difference ? 


BY  SARAH  D.  SCALET 


The  U.S.  State  Department’s  IT  infrastructure  is  so  antiquated  and  cumbersome  that  some  fear 
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it  is  dangerously  inadequate  for  the  task  of  representing  U.S.  interests  abroad.  Diplomats 
who  send  e-mail  inside  one  embassy  building  have  to  wait  for  the  correspondence  to 
make  a  slow  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  back,  and  those  at  distant  embassies  have 
no  good  way  of  sharing  information  about,  say,  the  spread  of  disease  or  plans  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  bombing.  The  network  carrying  classified  information  is  obsolete,  and  many 
employees  don’t  even  have  Internet  access  on  their  desktop. 

Long  before  Sept.  11,  a  congressional  panel  studying  the  1998  U.S.  embassy  bomb¬ 
ings  in  Africa  concluded  that  communication  among  the  State  Department’s  260  posts 
around  the  world  was  inefficient  for  dealing  with  and  preventing  terrorist  attacks.  But 
in  spite  of  congressional  criticism  and  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell’s  push  for  a  major 
IT  overhaul  when  he  took  office,  much  of  the  multimillion-dollar  modernization  remains 
to  be  completed. 

Yet,  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  fighting  a  shadowy  enemy  and  relying  on  diplo¬ 
macy  to  keep  a  fragile  coalition  from  collapsing,  the  need  for  IT  excellence  couldn’t  be 
more  urgent.  (See  “Homeland  Defense:  New  Rules  of  War,”  Page  40,  for  more  govern¬ 
ment  activities  in  response  to  Sept.  11.) 

The  department  has  three  IT  priorities:  Internet  access  for  every  desktop,  new  con¬ 
nectivity  for  classified  information  and  rollout  of  an  information-sharing  system  for  40 
governmental  agencies  that  operate  overseas.  Sept.  11  has  given  these  plans  a  jolt. 

“We’re  trying  to  accelerate  [the  modernization],  but  once  it’s  accelerated  there’s  only  so 
much  you  can  do,”  says  State  Department  CIO  Fernando  Burbano.  The  State 
Department’s  2002  budget  includes  $217  million  for  modernization,  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  in  late  November  2001.  “You  see  more  support  for  the  govern- 
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State  Department  CIO  Fernando  Burbano  is  accelerating  plans  to  spend  more  than 
$200  million  to  bring  classified-information  connectivity,  Internet  access  and  inter¬ 
agency  knowledge  management  to  aid  the  agency’s  post-Sept.  11  mission. 


ment,  not  just  for  us.  There’s  increased  sup¬ 
port  for  funds  directly  related  to  the  war,” 
Burbano  adds. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  infusion  from 
taxpayers  make  a  difference  at  this  notori¬ 
ously  bureaucratic  agency? 

Litany  of  Woes 

Historically,  the  department 
has  never  had  much  pull 
up  on  Capitol  Hill.  “The 
State  Department  is  held 
in  very  low  esteem  by  al¬ 
most  everyone  in  town,”  according  to  James 
Lindsay,  a  scholar  at  the  Brookings  Insti¬ 
tution  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  depart¬ 


ment’s  focus,  for  the  most  part,  is  on  foreign 
governments  and  not  the  people  who  count 
with  legislators:  voters. 

It  doesn’t  help  that  the  department 
is  widely  perceived  as  an  impenetrable 
bureaucracy,  set  in  its  analog  ways.  “The 
Department  of  State  has  never  been  oriented 
towards  information  technology,”  says 
Frank  Carlucci,  w'ho  wras  a  foreign  service 
officer  from  1956  to  1980  before  becoming 
secretary  of  defense  and  national  security 
adviser  under  President  Reagan.  In  February 
2001,  Carlucci  led  an  independent  task 
force  that  used  words  like  obsolete ,  cumber¬ 
some  and  dilapidated  to  describe  the  State 
Department’s  general  infrastructure,  wrhich 


includes  the  information 
infrastructure. 

Employees  share  Internet 
connections  on  computers 
not  hooked  up  to  the  net¬ 
work.  All  the  department’s 
official  electronic  correspon¬ 
dence  passes  through  a  cable 
system,  a  World  War  I  relic 
that  delivers  28.5  million 
ASCII  telegrams  worldwide 
each  year.  Although  tele¬ 
grams  are  now  delivered 
through  an  e-mail  interface, 
users  say  it’s  difficult  to 
mark  them  for  delivery’  and 
receipt.  An  overtaxed  com¬ 
munications  line  that  con¬ 
nects  embassies  to  head¬ 
quarters  is  often  down. 
Embassies  house  offices  for 
many  other  government 
agencies,  but  w’hen  a  State 
employee  based  overseas 
sends  an  e-mail  to,  say,  a 
Defense  Department  em¬ 
ployee  w’hose  office  is  50 
feet  aw’ay,  the  e-mail  is 
routed  through  Washington. 

Communication  between 
citizens  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  can  be  even  more  vexing. 
E-mail  access  at  some  overseas  posts  is  so 
sporadic  that  foreign  governments  and  citi¬ 
zens  often  can  contact  Washington  more 
easily  than  they  can  get  through  to  people 
at  the  local  American  embassy.  For  example, 
this  past  summer  the  w’ebsite  for  the 
embassy  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  warned  visi¬ 
tors  for  at  least  seven  weeks  that  employees 
w’ould  not  be  able  to  respond  to  e-mails 
because  of  technical  problems. 

More  dangerous  is  the  threat  to  national 
security’.  The  State  Department’s  global  net¬ 
work,  w’hich  carries  classified  intormarion — 
confidential,  secret  and  top  secret  ex¬ 
changes — is  so  cumbersome  that  users  may 
avoid  it  altogether.  “Even  w’hen  you  just 
w  ant  to  send  an  e-mail,  you  have  to  punch 
all  these  buttons,”  says  Frank  Urbancic,  U.S. 
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consul  general  in  Istanbul,  Turkey.  Des¬ 
cribing  his  Wang  minicomputer  and  its 
angry  purple  screen  flashings,  Urbancic  says, 
“If  you  press  the  wrong  one,  you  lose  the 
whole  thing.  It’s  not  at  all  user-friendly.  I  will 
never  admit  that  I  do  this,  but  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  always  there  for  the  staff  to  talk  on 
[an  insecure]  phone  about  things  that  would 
be  better  not  talked  about.” 

The  way  Gartner  Analyst  Christopher 
Baum  sees  it,  “Anything  involving  the  State 
Department  is  a  national  security  issue. 
When  the  communication  aspect  of  the 
Department  of  State  breaks  down,  that’s 
when  you  have  to  get  the  Department  of 
Defense  involved.  Fundamentally,  security 
and  communication  is  what  the  department 
is  all  about,  and  they  need  to  have  an  infra¬ 
structure  to  support  this,”  continues  Baum, 
electronic  government  analyst  at  the  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.-based  research  company. 

Improvement  Plan 

Burbano,  a  longtime  federal 
employee  who  became  CIO  in 
1998,  sees  IT  modernization  as 
not  only  removing  the  barriers 
to  efficiency  and  security  but 
also  as  an  enabler  of  “e-diplomacy”  across 
the  globe.  He  and  his  staff  picture  officials 
at  U.S.  embassies  having  electronic  access 
to  action  plans  for  dealing  with  terrorist 
bombings,  floods,  riots  or  anything  else. 
They  also  imagine  employees  at  multiple 
agencies  in  multiple  countries  using  an  elec¬ 
tronic  workplace  to  track  the  spread  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  or,  worse,  anthrax  and 
other  diseases  unleashed  by  terrorists  or  in 
bio-warfare. 


Three  key  projects  will  turn  this  vision 
into  reality. 

1.  Internet  access  on  every  desktop: 

“I  want  every  State  employee  to  have  access 
to  the  Internet,”  stated  Powell  when  he  took 
office  in  early  2001.  To  avoid  security  risks, 
employees  currently  take  turns  accessing  the 
Web  from  shared  computers  not  connected 
to  the  State  Department’s  network.  Powell 
wants  to  add  a  secure  Internet  connection  to 
30,000  unclassified  desktop  computers.  The 
pilot  program  for  the  Internet  platform  was 
completed  in  April  2001,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  2002  budget  includes  $110  million 
to  extend  the  program  departmentwide. 
Burbano  says  it  should  take  18  months  to 
complete.  (For  more  on  access  versus  secu¬ 
rity,  see  “Acceptable  Risk,”  www.cio.com/ 
printlinks .) 


2.  Classified  connectivity  program: 

The  State  Department  is  charged  with  main¬ 
taining  secure  networks  in  170  countries, 
which  have  wildly  varying  infrastructures 
and  sometime  hostile  climates.  Today,  28 
percent  of  the  department’s  posts  have  obso¬ 
lete  classified  systems,  and  40  percent  have 
no  classified  systems  at  all.  The  obsolete  sys¬ 
tems  are  from  Banyan,  a  Westborough, 
Mass. -based  company  now  known  as 
ePresence  that  no  longer  sells  or  supports  its 
Banyan  products.  The  new  infrastructure, 
based  on  Pentium  PCs  and  a  VPN,  will  give 
every  post  in  the  world  access  to  the  classi¬ 
fied  network  and  classified  e-mail,  with  the 
kind  of  user-friendly  interface  that  modern 
companies  are  accustomed  to.  Also,  the 
upgrade  will  create  a  classified  intranet  that 
according  to  Burbano  will  give  the  intelli¬ 
gence  community — including  employees  at 
the  State  and  Defense  departments — a 
secure,  efficient  way  to  communicate. 

The  project  has  an  estimated  $200  mil¬ 
lion  price  tag,  $107  million  of  which  is  built 
into  the  department’s  2002  budget.  At  the 
urging  of  Congress,  Burbano  is  trying  to 
speed  up  this  program  in  particular  and 
hopes  to  complete  it  by  the  end  of  2003, 
rather  than  2004  as  originally  planned.  The 
first  posts  to  be  connected  will  be  the  50 


Today,  28  percent  of  the  department’s 
overseas  posts  have  obsolete  classified 
systems,  and  40  percent  have  no 
classified  systems  at  all. 


The  State  Department 

at  a  Glance 


SECRETARY:  Colin  Powell 

STAFF:  16,600  American  employees 

TOTAL  BUDGET,  2001:  $7.3  billion 

SCOPE:  260  embassies  and  consulates 
in  170  countries 

RESPONSIBILITY:  To  conduct  foreign 
affairs  for  the  United  States 

CIO:  Fernando  Burbano,  equivalent  to 
an  assistant  secretary 

I.T.  STAFF:  2,000 

I.T.  INVESTMENTS,  2001:  $582  million 

CHALLENGE:  To  maintain  secure  and 
public  networks  worldwide  under  difficult 
physical  and  political  conditions 
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that  still  use  obsolete  Banyan  LANs. 

3.  Foreign  affairs  systems  integration: 

Mandated  by  a  congressional  report  follow¬ 
ing  the  1998  U.S.  embassy  terrorist  bomb¬ 
ings  in  Africa,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Systems 
Integration  (FASI)  program  includes  an 
interagency  collaboration  system  that  would 
give  overseas  government  agencies  and  non¬ 
government  organizations  an  electronic 
workplace.  The  State  Department  is  coordi¬ 
nating  the  effort,  which  would  also  enable 
it  and  other  agencies  to  directly  exchange 
e-mails.  “This  is  the  interesting  one,” 
Burbano  says — and  the  new  Office  of 
Homeland  Security  seems  to  agree.  By  mid- 
October,  Burbano  already  had  two  meetings 
with  Homeland  Security  Director  Tom 
Ridge’s  office  about  whether  FASI  could  be  a 
model  for  the  kind  of  information-sharing 
system  Ridge  needs  to  build  for  the  nation. 

The  FASI  prototype  will  be  piloted  in 


Washington,  D.C.,  and  at  embassies  and 
consulates  in  Mexico  City  and  New  Delhi 
in  September  2002.  Developing  the  proto¬ 
type  and  running  the  pilot  is  expected  to  cost 
$17  million,  funding  that  was  part  of  the 
State  Department’s  2001  budget.  Once  the 
pilot  program  is  complete,  other  agencies 
will  pay  their  own  way. 
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Will  It  Work? 

or  Burbano  and  his  team, 
“there’s  a  lot  of  low-hanging 
fruit,”  says  Michael  Burkett, 
analyst  for  aerospace  and 
defense  at  Boston-based  AMR 
Research,  when  asked  about  the  State 
Department’s  chance  for  success.  “If  you  go 
into  a  company  that’s  archaic,  you  know 
you  can  make  a  big  impact  quickly  on  the 
obvious  stuff.  You  couldn’t  help  but  come 
out  a  winner  at  least  for  the  initial  phase.” 


Frank  Carlucci,  former  secretary  of  defense,  national  security  adviser  and 
State  Department  official,  experienced  the  antiquated  IT  and  resistance  to  change 
that  has  characterized  the  State  Department  for  decades. 
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Beyond  that,  however,  things  are  less  cer¬ 
tain.  The  logistics  of  global  implementations 
are  mind-boggling  enough.  For  instance, 
Burbano  has  to  put  together  a  team  of 
American  contractors  who  can  pass  the 
department’s  security  muster  and  are  ready 
to  travel  the  globe  doing  training  and  instal¬ 
lation.  Add  to  that  the  political,  financial  and 
cultural  difficulties  of  the  modernization,  and 
the  department  may  be  in  for  a  rough  time. 

There’s  also  a  lingering  belief  inside  and 
outside  government  that  fossilized  bureau¬ 
cracy  and  mismanagement — not  funding, 
not  technology — are  the  real  reasons  for  the 
department’s  problems.  State  Department 
diplomat  Fred  Cook,  minister  counselor  for 
administrative  affairs  stationed  in  Mexico 
City,  wonders  whether  department  bureau¬ 
crats,  used  to  operating  in  a  certain  way, 
would  use  such  a  system  as  FASI.  He’s  even 
more  skeptical  of  whether  other  agencies 
would  share  information  with  the  department. 

Burbano  counters  that  user  training,  a  line 
item  in  the  budget,  will  dissolve  skepticism. 
Yet  the  roots  of  resistance  to  change  run  deep. 
Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Carlucci  remem¬ 
bers  the  shock  he  got  when  he  went  to  work 
at  the  State  Department  in  the  1950s.  “My 
first  job  was  to  correct  a  computer  printout,” 
he  recalls.  “I  said,  ‘Well,  wouldn’t  it  be  easier 
to  make  sure  the  data  going  into  the  com¬ 
puter  was  accurate  in  the  first  place?’  And  I 
was  castigated.”  But  with  the  urgency 
imposed  by  the  war  on  terrorism  and  the 
need  to  hold  together  the  fragile  coalition 
built  by  President  Bush  and  Burbano ’s  boss, 
Colin  Powell,  there  will  be  far  more  serious 
consequences  if  the  State  Department  falters 
or  fails  in  its  mission.  HP1 


What  will  help  the  State  Department  succeed? 
Let  Senior  Writer  Sarah  D.  Scalet  know  at 
sscalet@cio.com. 
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“Microsoft  is  acting  in  a  way  that  says  ‘We  make 

the  rules.’  But  this  time,  corporations 
are  saying  ‘No.  You’re  a  supplier.  Act 
like  one.’” 


-DAVID  ROBERTS,  CEO  OF  THE  INFRASTRUCTURE  FORUM 


to  dig  into  their  wallets  right  away.  When 
Microsoft  announced  SA  last  May,  many 
CIOs  already  had  approved  budgets  for 
2001.  And  those  budgets  did  not  include  the 
added  costs  Licensing  6.0  and  SA  would 
entail.  And  when  companies  were  told  they 
also  had  to  upgrade  their  software  to  the 
latest  version  (such  as  Office  XP)  before 
they  could  enroll  in  Licensing  6.0,  CIOs 
took  to  calling  themselves  hostages. 

“Typically,  the  large  vendors  we  work 
with  give  us  time  when  a  significant  pricing 
change  comes  along,”  says  John  Voss,  CTO 
of  Marshall  &  Ilsley,  a  Milwaukee-based 
banking  and  financial  services  company 
that  manages  $27.3  billion  in  assets.  “Micro¬ 
soft  acted  like  a  retailer  in  a  corporate  mar¬ 
ket.  They  just  made  a  unilateral  move, 
without  consulting  us.” 

If  the  timing  was  awful,  the  deal’s  details, 
as  they  emerged,  were  even  worse.  Corpor¬ 
ate  customers  had  these  options: 

■  Upgrade  their  software  (Office,  Win¬ 
dows,  SQL  Server  and  so  on)  to  the  lat¬ 
est  version  and  enroll  in  the  Software 
Assurance  program  by  Oct.  1,  2001. 

■  Buy  Upgrade  Advantage,  which  expires 
in  2003.  This  option  automatically  en¬ 
ters  customers  into  the  Software  As¬ 
surance  plan. 

■  Sign  up  for  an  Enterprise  Agreement, 
which  entitles  customers  to  discounted 
Microsoft  software  in  exchange  for 
agreeing  to  use  Microsoft  products  in¬ 
stead  of  rivals’  wares. 

■  Do  nothing.  Buy  new  licenses  for  new 
software  products  when  implementing 
an  upgrade. 


FEES  FROM  HERE  TO  ETERNITY 

CIOs  who  studied  the  cost  of  Licensing  6.0 
were  first  shocked,  then  angered.  The  Soft¬ 
ware  Assurance  subscription  fee  meant  taking 
their  one-time  license  costs  and  paying  an 
additional  29  cents  on  the  dollar  every  year. 
(That  29  cents  is  for  PC  software  under  Soft¬ 
ware  Assurance;  the  rate  for  server  software  is 
25  cents  on  the  dollar.)  If  corporate  customers 
declined  to  sign  up  for  Software  Assurance, 
they  would  have  to  pay  full  price  for  new 
software  licenses  the  next  time  they  wanted  to 
get  a  product  upgrade  from  Microsoft. 

That  bill  was  too  much  for  CIOs  like 
Larry  Shutzberg  of  Atlanta-based  Rock- 
Tenn  Co.,  a  $1.5  billion  packaging  maker. 
Shutzberg  says  that  the  29  percent  annual 
rate  for  Software  Assurance  was  twice  what 
he  thought  was  justified  for  a  subscription. 

Shutzberg  says  he  expected  to  pay  Micro¬ 
soft  approximately  $1  million  for  upgrades 
without  Licensing  6.0  and  Software  Assur¬ 
ance.  Under  the  new  pricing  and  licensing 
plans,  Shutzberg  says  that  he  figures, 
“Either  I  pay  $1  million  extra  now  [to  sign 
up  for  6.0  and  Software  Assurance],  or 
$8  million  three  years  from  now,”  which  is 
when  he  would  prefer  to  get  a  Windows  or 
Office  upgrade. 

If  Shutzberg  upgrades  when  he  wants  to, 
on  a  timetable  that  makes  sense  for  Rock- 
Tenn,  it  will  cost  his  company  $7  million 
more  than  if  he  upgrades  now,  when  he 
doesn’t  want  to. 

Shutzberg’s  sentiment  is  typical.  CIOs 
argued  that  Software  Assurance  would  raise 
software  costs  as  much  as  107  percent  per 
year  for  an  average  company,  according  to  a 


Gartner  report.  Not  signing  up  for  Software 
Assurance  by  the  deadline  would  cost  com¬ 
panies  two  to  three  times  more  later  when 
they  are  forced  to  buy  the  new  licenses.  That’s 
the  calculation  reported  by  Netherlands- 
based  Network  Gebruikersgroep  Nederland 
(NGN),  a  group  of  more  than  4,000  IT  man¬ 
agers  at  global  companies. 

What  Microsoft  supposed  would  be  a 
smooth  five-month  transition  turned  into  a 
drama  pitting  protagonist  Redmond  against 
CIOs  and  their  companies. 

Redmond  had  its  own  calculations:  Only 
one  in  every  five  customers  would  see  a  cost 
increase;  30  percent  would  see  a  decrease. 
The  rest  would  see  no  change  at  all — except 
to  enjoy  predictable  annual  fees. 

CIOs  were  unmoved,  and  a  raft  of  user 
surveys  shows  why.  The  Infrastructure  Forum 
(TIL'),  Britain’s  largest  IT  interest  group,  said 
its  average  member  would  see  a  94  percent 
cost  increase  under  the  program.  Giga’s  sur¬ 
vey  showed  four  of  five  respondents  expected 
their  licensing  costs  to  rise  with  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  plan,  while  one  in  10  anticipated  costs 
would  be  flat  or  dip.  So  it’s  no  wonder  that 
C/O’ s  survey  last  fall  found  no  rush  to  sign 
up.  Sixty-two  percent  of  IT  executives  said 
they  would  not  enroll  in  Software  Assurance 
by  Microsoft’s  deadline,  which  had  already 
been  extended  from  October  to  February. 
Additionally,  69  percent  said  they  had  no 
plans  to  upgrade  to  Office  XR 

Greg  Fox,  vice  president  of  technology 
services  and  CIO  of  The  Burlington  North¬ 
ern  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.,  a  $9  billion 
railroad  based  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  simply 
says  his  company  will  not  sign  up  for  the 
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program  because  his  analysis  indicates  that 
it  is  not  in  Burlington’s  best  interest.  “We 
plan  to  continue  to  purchase  licenses  for  new 
equipment  as  that  equipment  is  deployed,” 
says  Fox.  In  other  words,  Fox  refuses  to  ad¬ 
just  his  rollouts  to  accommodate  Microsoft’s 
software  licenses.  If  that  means  huge  cost 
increases  in  the  future,  well,  he  will  cross  that 
bridge  when  it’s  dropped  in  front  of  him. 

Microsoft  heard  Fox  and  others.  By  the 
end  of  October  2001,  Microsoft  made  five 
concessions  on  the  terms  of  the  program. 

1.  The  enrollment  deadline  was  extended 
from  Oct.  1,  2001,  to  Feb.  28,  2002. 

2.  Microsoft’s  highest  level  of  support, 
Premier,  would  be  available  to  customers 
not  fully  enrolled  in  Software  Assurance. 

3.  Customers  could  “reimage” — delete  a 
copy  of  Windows  that  came  with  new 
hardware  to  put  their  own  copy  on — 
without  buying  licenses  for  both  copies 
of  Windows.  That  is,  they  wouldn’t  have 
to  pay  again  for  software  they  had  al¬ 
ready  licensed. 

4.  The  enrollment  deadline  was  extended 
again,  to  July  31,  2002. 

5.  Companies  with  Office  2000  would  not 
have  to  upgrade  to  Office  XP  before 
enrolling  in  Software  Assurance. 

Those  concessions,  such  as  allowing 

Office  2000  users  to  enroll  in  Software  As¬ 
surance,  were  costly  for  Microsoft  to  make. 
But  even  with  these  changes,  that  gave 
companies  more  time  and  significant  sav¬ 
ings,  CIOs  were  still  not  willing  to  accept 
Licensing  6.0.  In  fact,  it  seemed  that  Micro¬ 
soft’s  concessions  only  whetted  CIOs’  ap¬ 
petite  for  more,  and  it  seemed  to  doom 
Microsoft’s  plan  to  ultimate  failure. 

HOW  LICENSING  6.0  FAILED 

Three  forces  came  together — the  economy, 
Microsoft’s  corporate  culture  and  the  IT 
community — and  from  the  start  they  kept 
Licensing  6.0  from  succeeding. 

The  Economy 

In  part,  Licensing  6.0  was  created  to  offset 
a  recession.  A  subscription  service  has  a  pre¬ 
dictable  revenue  stream.  But  companies  cut 


spending  in  recessionary  times.  This  is  a 
problem  that  Software  Assurance  could,  to 
an  extent,  redress. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  customers  per¬ 
ceived  value  in  the  change,  but  Software 
Assurance,  customers  say,  bolsters  Microsoft 
at  their  expense.  “Its  clear  intent  is  to  drive 
money  out  of  companies  that  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  giving  them  more  money  this  year,” 
says  Jerry  Evans,  director  of  technical  serv¬ 
ices  and  the  man  who  purchases  Microsoft 
licenses  for  Kansas  City,  Mo. -based  Butler 
Manufacturing,  a  $1  billion  commercial 
construction  company. 

But  Microsoft  did  have  one  other  carrot  to 
dangle:  the  Enterprise  Agreement,  which 
gives  discounts  on  licensing — as  much  as 
50  percent — and  automatically  enrolls  cus¬ 
tomers  in  SA.  But  joining  means  CIOs  must 
also  sign  a  contract  that  bars  them  from 
using  any  competitive  products. 

Microsoft  was  telling  CIOs  to  gamble: 
pay  a  little  more  now,  or  risk  paying  a  lot 
more  later.  Or  take  a  deep  discount  in  ex¬ 
change  for  prohibiting  yourself  from  looking 
at  alternative  products.  Startlingly,  most  are 
taking  the  risk  and  putting  off  Software 
Assurance  for  as  long  as  possible. 

David  Duvlea,  information  services  man¬ 
ager  for  Witcher  Construction,  an  Eden 
Prairie,  Minn. -based  subsidiary  of  the 
$1  billion  Dunn  Construction  Group,  won’t 
enroll  in  the  new  program.  “I  don’t  see  any¬ 
thing  in  the  next  five  years  on  these  prod¬ 
ucts  that’s  so  critical  I  need  to  upgrade,”  he 


says.  “It  won’t  happen.  And  if  it  does  hap¬ 
pen,  great,  it  will  be  worth  the  cost  of  start¬ 
ing  over  at  that  time.” 

If  this  trend  continues,  then  Microsoft’s 
new  licensing  program  will  have  failed, 
says  Gartner  Analyst  Alvin  Park.  “I’ve 
talked  to  350  to  400  clients  in  the  past 
month,  and  many  are  considering  holding 
off  totally,”  Park  says.  This,  plus  the  fact 
that  Microsoft  extended  the  enrollment 
deadline  nearly  a  year,  is  a  good  indication 
the  revenue  numbers  the  company  pro¬ 
jected  weren’t  as  high  as  expected,  Park 
concludes.  “The  new  licensing  hasn’t  had 
the  effect  they  thought  it  would,”  he  says. 

CIO  asked  senior  Microsoft  executives  to 
address  this  assessment  directly.  While  CEO 
Steve  Ballmer  declined  our  interview  requests, 
Rebecca  LaBrunerie,  program  manager  of 
worldwide  licensing  and  pricing,  insisted  the 
program  simplifies  licensing,  something  cus¬ 
tomers  were  asking  for.  “The  purpose  of 
Software  Assurance  is  to  give  the  customer  an 
easy  way  to  buy  and  deploy  Microsoft  prod¬ 
ucts  across  an  enterprise  and  reduce  the  con¬ 
fusing  array  of  upgrade  options  that  derive 
from  the  retail  licensing  model,”  she  says. 

But  Microsoft’s  representatives  ignored 
the  revenue  part  of  the  question. 

The  Attitude 

If  Microsoft  were  a  camel,  it  would  be 
bearing  a  heavy  load  of  straw:  an  antitrust 
case  that  remained  active  in  spite  of  the 
Nov.  2,  2001,  Justice  Department  settle- 


What  Microsoft  Says 

What  CIOs  Think 

Licensing  6.0  means  most  customers  will 
see  no  change  or  save  money.  Only  one  in 
five  customers  will  see  an  increase. 

Licensing  6.0  will  mean  most  customers— 
three  out  of  every  five— will  see  costs  rise. 
Only  12  percent  will  see  a  cost  decrease. 

INCREASE 

20% 

INCREASE 

59% 

STAY  THE  SAME 

50% 

STAY  THE  SAME 

29% 

DECREASE 

30% 

DECREASE 

12% 

SOURCES:  MICROSOFT  (LEFT).  CIO  MAGAZINE  SURVEY  OF  122  I.T.  EXECUTIVES,  OCTOBER  2001  (RIGHT) 
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ment;  a  growing  European  Union  antitrust 
investigation;  a  woeful  economy;  consumer 
groups  protesting  Windows  XP  privacy 
features — the  list  goes  on. 

Licensing  6.0  may  be  the  last  straw.  The 
uncompromising  attitude  that  took  the  com¬ 
pany  to  the  top  of  the  software  world  is  now 
working  against  it. 

In  his  book,  World  War  3.0:  Microsoft 
and  Its  Enemies  (Random  House,  2001), 
Ken  Auletta  describes  the  Microsoft  atti¬ 
tude  as  “hard-core.”  It’s  a  kind  of  fervent 
zeal  for  Microsoft’s  rightness  no  matter 
who  disagrees. 

A  hard-core  Microsoft  advocate  would  ar¬ 
gue  that  subscription  licensing  wasn’t  meant 
to  grow  revenue,  but  rather  to  simplify  licens¬ 
ing  and  prepare  users  for  the  future.  Indeed, 
other  software  vendors  face  revenue  erosion. 
They,  too,  have  explored  subscription  licens¬ 
ing,  and  none  have  been  met  with  such 
angry  remonstration.  (See  “Let’s  Stop 
Wasting  $78  Billion  a  Year,”  Oct.  15,  2001.) 

This  kind  of  fervent  attitude  encouraged 
Microsoft  to  apply  expensive  subscription 
licenses  to  products  customers  don’t  see  as 
strategic,  but  where  they  have  few  other 
options.  Several  CIOs  explained  it  by  saying, 
“They’re  doing  this  because  they  can.” 

Microsoft  says  that  in  the  future  it  will 
drizzle  out  upgrades  and  that  the  more 


What  Microsoft  Says  Microsoft  will  offer  many  valuable 
upgrades  for  products  such  as  Windows  XP  and  Office  XP  to  customers 
who  enroll  in  its  subscription  licensing  plan. 

What  CIOs  Think  They  don’t  need  so  many  upgrades.  They 
say  they  would  rather  wait  until  they  are  ready  to  upgrade. 

When  will  you  upgrade  to  Windows  XP? 

NO  PLANS 


69% 


WITHIN  ONE  YEAR  OF  ITS  RELEASE 


MORE  THAN  ONE  YEAR  AFTER  ITS  RELEASE 


17% 

13% 


SOURCE:  CIO  MAGAZINE  SURVEY  OF  122  I.T.  EXECUTIVES.  OCTOBER  2001 


frequently  a  company  upgrades  under 
Software  Assurance,  the  more  valuable 
Software  Assurance  is.  In  one  respect,  this 
makes  sense.  If  two  people  pay  the  same 
for  a  magazine  subscription,  but  one  per¬ 
son  gets  twice  as  many  issues,  he  got  more 
for  his  money.  But  while  Microsoft  assumes 
that  drizzled  upgrades  are  good,  users 
want  to  extend  the  life  of  their  commod¬ 
ity  software,  not  shorten  it. 

Microsoft’s  point  woman  for  Licensing 
6.0,  LaBrunerie,  says,  “When  we  prean¬ 
nounced  this  in  May,  it  was  a  heads  up. 
These  are  our  plans.  Software  will  be  a  serv- 


What  Microsoft  Says  Licensing  6.0  and  Software 

Assurance  will  simplify  software  licensing  for  its  customers. 

What  CIOs  Think  Microsoft’s  new  software  licensing  plan 
may  simplify  payments,  but  it  reduces  their  negotiating  power. 


Do  you  think  Microsoft’s  subscription 
model  is  a  positive  or  negative  change? 

Does  the  new  licensing  plan  give 
you  more  or  less  negotiating  power? 

POSITIVE 

18% 

MORE 

12% 

NEGATIVE  _ 

LESS 

62% 

60% 

NEITHER 

20% 

NO  CHANGE 

28% 

SOURCE:  CIO  MAGAZINE  SURVEY  OF  122  1. 

T.  EXECUTIVES.  OCTOBER  2001 

ice.”  LaBrunerie  intended  the  message  to  be 
a  “heads  up.”  But  customers  felt  like  they 
were  being  told,  not  asked. 

Not  everyone  hates  the  new  licensing 
plan.  Pillsbury,  the  $6  billion  food  company 
in  Minneapolis,  is  saving  significant  money 
with  Licensing  6.0  because  it  opted  for  the 
Enterprise  Agreement  with  its  discounts, 
says  former  CIO  Alex  Gibbons.  Gibbons, 
who  spoke  with  CIO  in  October,  just  before 
General  Mills  bought  Pillsbury,  said  he  was 
pleased  with  Microsoft’s  products  and  his 
meetings  with  Ballmer,  who  explained  how 
Software  Assurance  would  work  for  Pills¬ 
bury.  So  Gibbons  was  puzzled  when  his 
peers,  who  had  the  same  meetings  with  Ball¬ 
mer,  asked  him  if  the  program  would  be 
bad  for  him  too.  Microsoft  said  only 
20  percent  of  CIOs  would  see  an  increase 
in  costs;  the  CIOs  Gibbons  talked  to  were 
saying  the  opposite. 

Gibbons  asked  his  licensing  guru,  Chris¬ 
tine  Eaton,  why  Pillsbury’s  situation  was 
special.  Eaton  reported  that  Pillsbury  nego¬ 
tiated  a  discount-laden  Enterprise  Agreement 
at  just  the  right  time. 

“We  were  pleased.  It  cost  less  and  sim¬ 
plified  the  way  we  would  move  forward,” 
Eaton  says.  “But  I  remember  clearly,  when 
they  showed  us  the  general  presentation 
and  we  saw  the  base  pricing,  and  the 
29  percent  and  25  percent  [annual  fees].  It 
leapt  out  at  me.  That  number  is  way  out 
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of  line  with  the  rest  of  the  market.  I  con¬ 
sider  15  percent  a  standard  maintenance 
fee.  To  see  those  numbers  was  a  shock.” 
(Eaton  spoke  from  her  vantage  point  at 
Pillsbury,  shortly  before  the  company  said 
that  it  would  merge  with  General  Mills.) 


Gibbons  understands  his  peers’  frustra¬ 
tions,  even  though  he  praises  the  new  model’s 
effect  on  his  own  company.  “One  of  the 
problems  was  it  came  out  of  the  blue.  But 
I  just  think  [Microsoft]  made  a  big  mis¬ 
take.  Their  spreadsheets  were  wrong. 


Their  feeling  for  its  acceptance  was  wrong. 
They  were  [hurting]  people  more  than 
they  thought,”  he  says. 

The  camel’s  back  broke  with  the  Licens¬ 
ing  6.0  straw.  The  company’s  hard-core  atti¬ 
tude  stopped  working.  The  new  licensing 
plan  just  made  people  mad. 

“Microsoft  is  acting  in  a  way  that  says 
‘We  own  the  desktop.  We  make  the  rules,”’ 
says  TIF  CEO  David  Roberts.  “But  this  time, 
corporations  are  saying  ‘No.  You’re  a  sup¬ 
plier.  Act  like  one.’” 

An  Empowered  Community  of  CIOs 

What’s  the  greatest  surprise  to  emerge  from 
the  Microsoft  licensing  saga?  It  forged  a 
community  consciousness  among  CIOs. 

They  communicated  through  user  groups 
and  threatened  boycotts.  Some  helped  oth¬ 
ers  find  alternatives  to  Microsoft.  In  many 
cases  it  wasn’t  just  one  company  telling 
Microsoft  to  “change  or  else.”  It  was  dozens 
of  large  companies  with  billions  in  spend¬ 
ing  power. 

Microsoft  bowed  in  the  face  of  such 
overwhelming  disapproval.  But  instead  of 
placating  CIOs,  the  concessions  empow¬ 
ered  them. 

No  one  group  has  been  more  effective 
at  maintaining  pressure  on  Microsoft  than 
TIF  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  average 
TIF  member  has  16,000  Windows  desk¬ 
tops;  one  has  110,000.  Between  May  and 
October  2001,  Roberts  found  that  his 
members  would  spend  $1  billion  extra  over 
four  years  on  Windows  desktops.  Roberts’ 
group  referred  the  issue  to  the  U.K.’s  Fair 
Trade  Office  after  meetings  with  Microsoft 
stalled,  and  it  organized  workshops  to  ex¬ 
plore  alternatives  to  Microsoft’s  plan.  In  all, 
the  actions  spurred  Microsoft  to  extend  its 
enrollment  deadline  to  July  31. 

There  were  other  examples  of  activism.  In 
the  Netherlands,  NGN  sent  Microsoft  an 
open  letter  of  protest  comparing  Licensing 
6.0  to  a  “knife  to  the  throat.”  In  November, 
the  Dutch  group  sent  a  formal  complaint  to 
the  Netherlands  Competition  Authority,  the 
country’s  antitrust  watchdog  agency.  In 


Why  Microsoft  Created  Licensing  6.0 

Redmond  has  three  reasons  for  introducing  a  subscription-based 
licensing  plan 

REASON  NUMBER  ONE:  IT  SIMPLIFIES  SOFTWARE  LICENSING. 

At  Microsoft,  upgrades  spawned  a  new  lingo.  Big  licensing  programs  came  with 
names  like  Select,  Volume  and  Enterprise.  And  there  were  five  upgrade  options: 
Competitive  Upgrades  (CUPs),  Volume  Upgrades  (VUPs),  Product  Upgrades  (PUPs), 
License  Upgrade  (LUPs)  and  Upgrade  Advantage  (UA). 

Many  CIOs  assigned  an  employee  just  to  manage  these  licenses.  And  many  com¬ 
panies,  whether  on  purpose  or  not,  used  software  with  lapsed  licenses.  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group  reports  that  90  percent  of  its  clients  have  some  problem  with  license 
compliance,  and  40  percent  of  those  have  “significant”  problems. 

Customers  pleaded  for  simplicity.  Microsoft  had  a  reason  to  simplify.  Licensing  6.0 
seemed  to  create  a  classic  win-win  situation. 

REASON  NUMBER  TWO:  THE  REVENUE  BUILDUP 

The  Internet  has  shifted  IT  priorities.  E-commerce  software  and  CRM  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  productivity  applications  like  Office.  Three  years  ago,  Windows  and 
Office  upgrades  accounted  for  more  than  50  percent  of  Microsoft’s  revenues, 
according  to  Giga.  Today  it’s  36  percent.  In  the  second  fiscal  quarter  of  2001, 
desktop  applications  brought  in  $2.5  billion,  2  percent  less  than  the  previous  year. 

The  perceived  value  of  the  upgrades  has  waned,  and  so  has  the  tolerance  for 
costly  upgrades.  Or  as  Lee  Lichlyter,  CIO  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.-based  Butler 
Manufacturing,  says,  “Look,  Office  just  isn’t  strategic  anymore.” 

In  the  CIO  October  survey  of  122  IT  executives,  about  half  (52  percent)  said 
their  companies  had  upgraded  to  Office  2000,  now  2  years  old;  45  percent  were 
still  using  Office  97.  Licensing  6.0  and  Software  Assurance  are  meant  to  reverse 
the  anti-upgrade  trend  by  locking  users  into  regular  payments  that  also  guaran¬ 
tee  users  the  latest  features. 

REASON  NUMBER  THREE:  IT  PULLS  CUSTOMERS  INTO  MICROSOFT’S  .NET  FUTURE 

With  Licensing  6.0,  Microsoft  wants  to  launch  itself  into  the  next  software 
epoch,  when  customers  will  subscribe  to  software  and  have  it  delivered  to  their 
computers.  Or  they  will  subscribe  and  have  someone  else  manage  it.  But  no  one 
will  buy  a  product— a  discrete  chunk  of  code. 

This  is  Microsoft’s  vision:  a  platform  called  .Net  (see  “.Net  Gain?"  July  1, 

2001.) 

Rebecca  LaBrunerie,  Microsoft  director  of  worldwide  licensing  and  pricing, 
says  services  will  dominate  in  the  future.  Upgrades  will  be  “drizzled  out  more 
frequently,”  so  frequently,  in  fact,  as  to  make  any  licensing  scheme  other  than  a 
subscription  impracticable.  -S.B. 
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Software  Licensing 


Upgrade  Options  for  Microsoft  Office 

A  look  at  your  choices  for  upgrading  under  Microsoft’s  new  licensing  plan 


IF  YOU... 

THEN  YOU... 

BUT  YOU... 

THE  COST  IS: 

Do  nothing. 

Upgrade  when  you  want. 

Must  buy  new  licenses  when 

When  you  decide  to  upgrade: 

Pay  nothing  until  then. 

you  upgrade  and  enroll  in 

$11.6  million  for  new  licenses 

the  Software  Assurance 

plus  $3.4  million  per  year  for 

subscription  plan. 

three  years. 

Buy  Upgrade  Advantage, 

a  plan  that  lets  you  upgrade 
from  Office  98  (or  older  ver¬ 
sions)  to  Office  XP  any  time 
over  the  next  two  years. 

Get  a  two-year  extension 
(beyond  the  July  31,  2002 
deadline)  before  you  need 
to  enroll  in  the  Software 
Assurance  plan. 

Must  pay  for  Upgrade 

Advantage  for  the  next 
two  years.  Then  you 
automatically  enroll  in 

Software  Assurance. 

$4  million  per  year  for  two 
years.  After  that,  the  cost 
drops  with  Software 

Assurance:  $3.4  million  per 
year  for  three  years. 

Enroll  in  Software  Assurance. 

Receive  all  upgrades 
to  Office  2000  or 

Office  XP  as  long  as 
you  are  enrolled. 

Must  pay  Software  Assurance 
fees  whether  you  take  advantage 
of  upgrades  or  not. 

$3.4  million  per  year 
for  three  years. 

Purchase  an  Enterprise 
Agreement. 

Can  enroll  in 

Software  Assurance 
at  discounted  rates. 

Must  agree  to  use  only  Microsoft 
products,  purchased  directly 
from  Microsoft. 

$1.6  million  per  year 
for  three  years. 

NOTE:  Figures  based  on  Office  XP  Pro  license  for  a  licensee  with  30,000  desktops  (known  as  Select  Level  C  license).  The  price  for  such  a  license 
was  $386  per  desktop  in  November  2001  and  is  subject  to  change.  source:  Microsoft  corp. 


Murray  City,  Utah,  Director  of  Information 
Services  David  Larsen  decided  to  switch 
from  Windows  to  Linux,  and  he  expected 
to  have  desktops  deployed  by  March.  In 
Kansas  City,  Lee  Lichlyter,  vice  president 
and  CIO  of  Butler  Manufacturing,  even 
floated  the  idea  of  organizing  a  three-month 
boycott  on  buying  Microsoft  products  in  a 
discussion  forum  for  CIOs.  “I  was  being  a 
little  bit  flippant,”  Lichlyter  says  of  the  boy¬ 
cott,  which  never  materialized.  “But  I  started 
thinking,  Hey,  we  have  some  power  here; 
customers  can  really  impact  them.” 

Just  the  way  CIOs  were  talking  about 
Microsoft  represented  a  shift  in  this 

cio.com _ 

TALK  BACK:  How  should  CIOs  control 
vendors  like  Microsoft?  Discuss  at 
CI0.com.  For  FULL  SURVEY  results 
and  a  TIME  LINE  of  Microsoft’s  actions 
surrounding  its  new  software  licensing 
scheme,  go  to  www.cio.com/printlinks. 


customer-vendor  power  balance.  “We’ve 
got  executives  taking  interest.  It’s  become 
a  topic  in  the  boardroom,”  Roberts  says. 
“I  mean,  what  is  [talk  of]  the  Windows 
desktop  doing  in  a  boardroom  meeting? 
Something  is  happening.” 

SO  HOW  DOES  IT  END? 

Microsoft  customers  did  in  five  months  what 
it  took  the  Department  of  Justice  five  years  to 
do.  They  forced  Microsoft  to  pull  back  on 
some  of  its  hard-line  business  practices.  In 
this  sense,  Licensing  6.0  and  Software  Assur¬ 
ance  have  already  failed.  The  question  now 
is,  How  far  will  customers  take  it?  What 
more  will  change  between  now  and  the  time 
the  enrollment  deadline  passes? 

This  much  is  clear:  Microsoft  believes  this 
fight  is  over.  Microsoft’s  customers  do  not. 

“If  I  could  turn  back  the  clock  to  May,  I 
would  have  put  the  changes  we  ended  up 
making  into  the  original  announcement,” 
says  Bill  Landefeld.  Landefeld,  Microsoft’s 
vice  president  of  worldwide  pricing  and  li¬ 


censing,  is  the  chief  architect  of  Licensing 
6.0.  “We  could  have  done  a  better  job  in 
terms  of  anticipating  [the  problems].  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  listening  to  customers. 
I’m  very  confident  the  new  program  will  be 
successful.  We’ve  laid  the  foundation,  and 
we  don’t  anticipate  changing  anything  else 
for  the  foreseeable  future.” 

TIF’s  Roberts  says  it  must  change  more. 
“Our  protest  is  still  about  costs.  We  need  to 
try  and  find  a  solution  that  will  enable  them 
to  regain  the  goodwill  they’ve  lost,”  he  says. 

Robin  McMullen,  help  desk  manager  at 
WETA-TV  in  Arlington,  Va.,  reduces  the  sit¬ 
uation  to  its  essence:  “It  won’t  stop  until 
they  radically  change  Licensing  6.0.  We  used 
to  have  this  attitude  in  IT  that  Microsoft  was 
a  bunch  of  SOBs,  but  if  you  wanted  to  be 
successful,  you’d  better  play  along.  Now,  the 
sentiment  is  very  different.  They  need  us 
more  than  we  need  them.”  HP1 


Senior  Writer  Scott  Berinato  can  be  reached  via 
e-mail  at  sberinato@cio.com. 
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IS-User  Relations 


OM  DOLAN  had  an  identity  crisis  on  his  hands.  In  1995,  the 
executive  vice  president  and  CIO  of  Bethpage,  N.Y. -based 
Cablevision  had  merged  the  corporate  IS  staffs  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  cable  TV,  retail  and  entertainment  venue  businesses 
into  a  single  corporate  department.  But  three  years  later,  hard¬ 
ly  anyone  in  the  company  saw  it  as  a  unified  team.  There  was 
I  watercooler  talk  that  his  staff  was  insular,  loyal  to  their  old 
business  units— Cablevision’s  cable  TV  service,  The  Wiz’s  electronics 
stores,  venues  Madison  Square  Garden  and  Radio  City  Music  Hall— and 


Promoting  IS  internally  may 
raise  a  department’s  profile 
and  unify  a  fractured  staff. 
Or  it  could  backfire.  Two 
companies — Cablevision  and 
Viacom — have  tried  it,  with 
differing  results. 

BY  STEPHANIE  VISCASILLAS 


heedless  of  the  greater  corporate  good.  A  survey  of  end  users  found  most 
had  little  confidence  that  IS  understood  their  business  needs,  much  less 


who  to  go  to  if  they  wanted  a  project  done. 

At  New  York  City-based  Viacom,  then-CIO  Tom  Espeland  had  a  similar 
problem.  In  1994  he  brought  the  IS  staffs  of  two  big  business  units, 
Showtime  and  MTV,  under  the  corporate  umbrella  after  Viacom  had 


acquired  those  companies.  As  Joe  Simon,  Viacom’s  senior  vice  president 


of  enterprise  services,  tells  it,  Espeland 
(who  is  now  CIO  of  Bertelsmann  eCom- 
merce  Group)  needed  to  advertise  the 
fact  that  IS  would  address  enterprise 
needs  while  reassuring  the  individual 
business  units  that  their  needs  would 
not  be  ignored. 

Both  men  chose  a  strategy  more  com- 


Reader  ROI 

►  Find  out  how  public  relations 
techniques  can  help  you 
raise  IS’s  profile 

►  Learn  how  two  CIOs  branded 
their  departments 

►  Discover  what  pitfalls  to 
avoid  when  launching  an 
internal  marketing  campaign 
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IS-User  Relations 


mon  to  selling  consumer  products  than 
internal  corporate  services:  They  branded 
their  IS  departments.  While  not  yet  a  com¬ 
mon  practice,  marketing  experts  say  that 
promoting  a  brand  image  for  IS — and, 
more  broadly,  mounting  a  sustained  inter¬ 
nal  public  relations  campaign — can  help 
address  a  host  of  management  challenges, 
among  them  business-IT  alignment,  budget 
approval  and  building  support  for  big, 
company-transforming  projects.  And  trum¬ 
peting  IT  successes  can  help  balance  the  neg¬ 
ative  internal  press  generated  by  failed  proj¬ 
ects.  Branding,  its  proponents  say,  can  be 
useful  not  just  during  reorganizations  but  in 
any  situation  in  which  a  department’s  suc¬ 
cess  depends  on  how  much  it’s  trusted. 

But  branding  can  also  backfire.  At  Cable- 
vision,  some  early  missteps  threatened  to 
increase  internal  resentment  of  IS,  though 
today  Dolan  deems  his  Corporate  IS  brand  a 
success.  Meanwhile,  Viacom’s  current  CIO, 
Joe  Seibert,  discontinued  the  company’s 
InfoWorks  brand  last  year,  following  a 
merger  with  CBS.  He  concluded  that  inter¬ 
nal  customers  no  longer  saw  the  group  as 


part  of  the  company  but  rather  as  outsiders 
— no  different  from  an  IT  services  vendor. 

It’s  pretty  obvious  when  a  brand  back¬ 
fires,  experts  say.  But  how  does  a  CIO  know 
if  a  brand  is  a  success?  “You’ve  established 
identity  and  image,”  says  Howard  A.  Rubin, 
executive  vice  president  and  research  fellow 
at  Stamford,  Conn.-based  Meta  Group. 

WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME? 

randing  is  a  public  relations  tech¬ 
nique  designed  to  lure  customers 
with  a  promise  of  reliability,  says 
Peter  Sealey,  adjunct  professor  of  marketing 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
The  promise  of  the  name  on  the  famously 
distinctive  red-and-white  can  is  that  every 
Coke  inside  will  taste  the  same.  Branding 
also  expands  a  customer’s  associations  with  a 
product.  When  automakers  brand  their 
product,  they’re  hoping  to  sell  fun,  sex  and 
adventure,  along  with  their  cars.  Similarly,  if 
your  end  users’  only  image  of  your  IS  staff 
is  as  the  people  to  call  when  their  printer  isn’t 
working,  then  they’re  not  thinking  of  you  to 


help  solve  strategic  business  problems. 

The  challenge  in  branding  an  IS  depart¬ 
ment  is  that  there’s  nothing  physical  to  sell, 
says  Bruce  I.  Newman,  professor  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  DePaul  University  in  Chicago. 
Without  something  tangible,  like  Coke,  the 
emotional  ties  you  build  with  internal  cus¬ 
tomers  take  on  added  importance.  That 
sounds  touchy-feely,  but  getting  your  fellow 
executives  to  trust  you  should  be  the  top  pri¬ 
ority  in  any  CIO’s  PR  plans,  Newman  says. 

Branding  involves  more  than  naming  your 
department  and  making  T-shirts.  You  must 
craft  a  message  that  isn’t  gimmicky.  CIOs 
have  to  lead  the  way,  says  Rubin.  “[The  CIO 
has]  to  be  sure  that  the  communication  from 
IS  sends  the  right  message.” 

HOW  TO  BUILD  AN  I.S.  BRAND 

olan  got  the  idea  to  create  Cable- 
vision’s  Corporate  IS  brand  from 
one  of  his  project  managers,  John 
Blanco,  who  had  worked  on  a  multimillion- 
dollar  upgrade  of  the  company’s  financial 
systems.  Blanco,  now  the  vice  president  of 
Corporate  IS  in  the  Business  Alliance  and 
Strategic  Communications  (BASC)  division, 
had  been  frustrated  that  the  people  work¬ 
ing  on  the  project  didn’t  appreciate  its  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  company.  So  Blanco  branded 
the  group,  calling  it  Meta4,  because  the  four- 
member  team  represented  different  areas  of 
IS  and  the  business  side  coming  together  to 
become  “something  greater  than  them¬ 
selves,”  he  explains.  He  made  T-shirts  with 
the  slogan  “One  heart,  one  mind,  one 
agenda”  and  created  a  special  icon  for  users’ 
desktops  that  included  the  project’s  brand 
name,  the  Compass  Initiative. 

Dolan,  who  felt  that  he  was  “dropping 
the  communication  ball”  and  that  that  was 
a  large  contributor  to  the  company’s  lack  of 
confidence  in  IS,  thought  Blanco’s  strategy 
could  succeed  companywide.  So  Dolan 
asked  him  to  head  a  team  that  would  be 
responsible  for  all  communication  from 
Corporate  IS  to  the  business  units,  and  for 
branding  all  of  Corporate  IS’s  major  proj¬ 
ects.  In  this  manner,  BASC  was  born. 


Secrets  to  Successful  PR 

Marketing  experts  and  CIOs  share  tips  to  ensure 
your  communications  align,  not  alienate 


BE  UBIQUITOUS.  Make  like  Frank 
Purdue  and  put  your  name  and  face  on 
every  internal  and  external  communica¬ 
tion.  Peter  Sealey,  adjunct  professor  of 
marketing  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  says  once  you  start  a  brand 
you  should  promote  it  with  a  trademark, 
logo,  color  or  even  a  sound. 

MAKE  YOUR  BUSINESS  CASE. 

Use  your  communications  to 
, .  educate  the  rest  of  your  com- 
pany  about  what  IS  can  do 
for  them.  Treat  your  inter- 
■  ■  nal  customers  just  as  your 
Nfl  company  treats  its  exter- 
nal  ones,  says  John  Blanco, 
vice  president  of  Business 
Alliance  and  Strategic 


Communications,  the 
internal  PR  unit  for 
Cablevision’s  IS  department. 

STAY  ON  TARGET.  Use  internal  surveys 
to  gauge  whether  communications  are 
hitting  the  mark.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  line 
between  effective  PR  and  a  gimmick, 
says  Cablevision  CIO  Tom  Dolan. 

SAY  SOMETHING.  “It’s  not  the  flash  and 
sizzle”  of  communication  that  will  get 
attention  as  much  as  consistent  and  reli¬ 
able  substance,  says  Joel  Goldhammer, 
vice  president  in  technology  solutions  at 
AT  Kearney. 

CREATE  VALUE.  Joe  Seibert,  CIO  with 
Viacom,  says  if  you  can’t  deliver  that,  all 
the  PR  in  the  world  won’t  help  you.  -S.V. 
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Howto 
Contact  APC 

Call:  (888)  289-APCC 
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side 

Fax:(401)  788-2797 
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Legendary  Reliability' 


Some  VoIP  conversations  should  be 
interrupted,  but  never  by  power  problems 


APC  provides  all  the  components  necessary  for  an  end-to-end 
power  protection  solution  for  the  VoIP  environment. 


The  7  pieces  of  the  VoIP  availability  puzzle 


•  Clean,  continuous  power  as  well  as  "ride-through"  power  during 
brownouts,  surges  and  spikes. 

•  Extended  back-up  power  in  the  event  of  an  extended  power  outage. 

•  Redundant,  hot-swappable  and  scalable  components  to  allow  growth  as  well 
as  service  without  interruption. 

•  Instant  notification  of  critical  power/UPS  issues. 

•  Ability  to  remotely  control  selected  power  outlets  in  order  to  reboot 
hung  switches. 

•  Ability  to  ensure  optimal  temperature  and  humidity  within  remote  closets. 

•  Ability  to  keep  track  of  and  maintain  health  of  power  protection  systems 

across  the  WAN,  over  time. 
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APC  provides  all  the  components  necessary  for  end-to-end  power  protection 
solutions  for  the  VoIP  environment  -  visit  apcc.com/buy/  and  see  what 
Legendary  Reliability™  can  do  for  your  business. 


Symmetra®  RM 

The  new  Symmetra  RM  puts  the 
high  availability  of  the  proven  and 
patented  Symmetra®  Power  Array™ 
technology  in  a  rack-mountable  form. 

Through  the  included 
Web/SNMP  Management  Card,  you 
can  monitor  and  configure  your  APC 
Symmetra  RM  to  shut  down  and  reboot  your  systems, 
receive  e-mail  alerts  and  view  the  event  log. 


Remote  Monitoring 

APC  monitors  all  UPS  parameters,  tailored  to  your 
desired  response.  Regular  UPS  parameter  and 
event  reports  are  issued  with  event  frequency, 
duration,  and  resolution,  offering  immediate 
enhancements  to  your  investment. 


MasterSwitch™  VM 

n  Provides  the  ability  to  monitor  the  current 
draw  and  set  alarm  thresholds,  based  on 
customer  requirements,  while  still  providing 
the  remote  on/off/reboot  capabilities  found  in 
the  MasterSwitch  series.  In  addition,  it 

mounts  vertically,  requiring  zero  U  of 
’**  *••«_  valuable  rack  space. 


Environmental  Monitoring  Card 

Works  with  your  APC  Smart-UPS®, 

Matrix-UPS®  or  Symmetra  to  monitor 
ambient  temperature,  humidity  and 
other  environmental  conditions.  ^ 


PowerChute®  Inventory  Manager 

An  invaluable  software  tool  for 
anyone  with  a  large  number  of 
APC  UPSs  spread  across  a  wide 
geographic  area.  Enables  you  to 
^  capture,  organize,  and  assess 
vital  information  concerning  your 
entire  APC  Power  Infrastructure. 


Other  APC  products  for  the 

VolP/Rack  environment: 

•  KVM  Switches  provide  one  centralized  control 
point  for  up  to  64  servers 

•  ProtectNet  -  rack-mounted  data-line  protection 

•  PowerNet  Manager  collects  UPS/power  status 
information  for  fast  problem  diagnosis 

•  Cable  Interface  Kits  provide  direct  communication 
between  UPSs/desktops  and  workstations/servers 

•  2-Post  Racks  /  4-Post  Open  Frame  Racks 


Solaris. 

Designed  for 

iPJ. 

Microsoft* 

Wmdows*2000 

Professional 

HP  Open  View 

COMPATIBLE 

Windows  NT* 

Workstation  4.0 

FXTOKIill 

Symmetra  RM  is  easily  manageable  with  the 
industry-leading  network  platforms. 


By  utilizing  APC's  PowerNet  for  CiscoWorks2000,  which 
integrates  APC's  power 
management  software 
with  CiscoWorks2000,  Cisco 
customers  now  can  easily 
manage  APC  power  protection  and  network  power  control 
k  devices  from  the  same  Web  browser  as  Cisco  equipment 


Cisco  Systems 

^  Verified 


INFORMATIONWEEK 

100 


APC  was  named  to  the  2000 
InformationWeek  500  ranking  of 
the  top  IT  innovators  (09/1 1/00). 


Legendary  Reliability 


Enter  to  Win  a  FREE  Spot  Cooler  from  APC  today!  All  entrants  will  receive  a  FREE  Enterprise  Availability  Kit 

To  order  V\s\{  http://promo. ape.  com  Key  Code  d366y  •  Call  888-289-APCC  x2201  •  Fax  401 -788-2797 
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IS-User  Relations 


that  several  internal  surveys  have  described 
an  improvement  in  the  alignment  and  com¬ 
munication  between  IS  and  the  rest  of  the 
business.  He  says  that  fewer  people  are  call¬ 
ing  in  random  IS  employees  to  fix  things  not 
in  their  fields  of  expertise,  indicating  a 
greater  familiarity  with  who  IS  is  and  with 
^  what  IS  does.  With  BASC  acting  as 
a  middleman,  Dolan 
*  says  that  business-side 
employees  now  feel  like 


paigns.  “You  can  build  such  a  strong  brand; 
you’re  almost  an  external  brand,”  he  says, 
and  you  may  end  up  being  viewed  as  an  out¬ 
sider.  “Then  you  lose  the  collaboration  and 
alignment  you  were  setting  out  to  achieve 
in  the  first  place.” 

Seibert  agrees  that  to  be  a  provider  of 
choice  is  the  goal  of  any  good  CIO,  but  he 
doesn’t  see  branding  as  a  way  to  accomplish 
that.  It’s  not  that  he  doesn’t  believe  in  PR — 
Viacom’s  IS  department  still  produces  a 


Branding  has  to  be  part  of  a 
larger  effort  to  build  legitimacy. 


One  of  Blanco’s  PR  projects  keeps  senior 
executives  informed  about  Corporate  IS  ini¬ 
tiatives.  He  took  IntelliScope,  a  Web-based 
tool  IS  uses  to  track  its  metrics,  and  gave 
Cablevision  executives  access.  IntelliScope 
reports  each  project’s  timeliness,  budget  and 
tasks  completed,  and  informs  internal  cus¬ 
tomers  about  the  returns  achiev 
on  these  investments.  Joel  Gold- 
hammer,  vice  president  in  tech¬ 
nology  solutions  at  Plano, 

Texas-based  consultancy  AT 
Kearney,  says  that  tools  such  as 
IntelliScope  are  crucial  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  internal  public  relations 
effort.  In  order  to  maintain  an  emotional 
connection  to  the  IS  brand,  CIOs  have  to 
continually  deliver  tangible  results,  he  says. 
As  long  as  people  know  what  IS  staffers  are 
doing  and  how  they’re  progressing,  it’s  more 
likely  that  they’ll  trust  the  department  to 
handle  their  future  needs. 

But  there’s  a  wrong  way  to  communicate 
too.  “We’re  very  sensitive  to  the  taste  we 
leave  in  someone’s  mouth,”  says  Blanco, 
now  vice  president  of  BASC.  BASC  stum¬ 
bled  early  on  when  it  produced  a  five-minute 
video  that  identified  key  IS  projects  and 
scrolled  a  CNN-like  ticker  line  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  day’s  progress  at  the  bottom 
of  the  screen.  The  commercial  ran  on  large 
screen  TVs  in  the  reception  area  of  the  third 
floor  executive  suite  that  are  set  up  for  each 
department  to  publish  its  operational  met¬ 
rics.  But  the  execs  thought  the  commercial 
was  over-the-top.  They  began  to  wonder  if 
the  time  and  money  it  had  taken  to  produce 
the  commercial  wouldn’t  have  been  better 
spent  delivering  on  promised  projects.  So 
BASC  changed  the  material  to  a  list  of  sta¬ 
tistics  about  the  IS  department  and  its  past 
successful  initiatives. 

Dolan  says  BASC  is  succeeding.  He  notes 

cio.com _ 

Learn  more  ways  to  communicate 

with  your  colleagues  in  our  CIO 

EXECUTIVE  RESEARCH  CENTER 

at  www.cio.com/executive. 


they  have  go-to  people  for  their  problems. 

Bill  Mancusi,  director  of  Cablevision’s 
Corporate  IS  help  desk  and  field  services, 
says  that  before  BASC  existed  the  memos 
the  department  sent  to  end  users  about  new 
projects  and  services  didn’t  look  professional 
and  often  overwhelmed  readers  with  irrele¬ 
vant  information.  “Sometimes  it  was  embar¬ 
rassing,”  he  adds.  Since  BASC  took  over 
writing  these  memos,  end  users  have  told 
Mancusi  they  understand  the  information 
they  get  from  IS. 

KNOW  WHEN  TO  FOLD  ’EM 

he  results  of  branding  IS  haven’t 
been  as  positive  at  Viacom.  CIO 
Seibert  says  the  Info  Works  brand  he 
inherited  had  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own,  and 
that  in  his  opinion  the  business  units  had 
become  alienated  from  it.  “If  you’re  creat¬ 
ing  a  brand  that  separates  you  from  [your] 
company,  you’re  challenging  your  ability  to 
partner  with  your  organization,”  he  says. 
At  the  time,  Seibert  says,  Info  Works  was  not 
just  serving  internal  customers,  it  was  sell¬ 
ing  IT  services  to  outside  companies.  The 
brand  had  become  associated  more  with 
these  external  customers  than  with  the  inter¬ 
nal  ones. 

Meta  Group’s  Rubin  says  that’s  one  of  the 
dangers  of  internal  public  relations  cam¬ 


newsletter  and  provides  other  information 
about  its  activities  as  needed.  But  he  says  his 
internal  customers  don’t  need  a  logo  to  rec¬ 
ognize  who  is  giving  them  information.  In 
fact,  he  views  branding  as  a  way  to  cover 
over  a  poor  reputation.  Marketing  experts 
agree  branding  has  to  be  part  of  a  larger 
effort  to  build  legitimacy.  Otherwise,  the 
brand  is  just  a  name  on  a  shirt  or  a  fancy 
newsletter. 

However,  C.  Britt  Beemer,  chairman  of 
America’s  Research  Group,  a  marketing 
company  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  says  it  would 
have  been  a  good  idea  for  Viacom  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Info  Works  brand  to  maintain  con¬ 
sistency.  He  says  that  discontinuing  a  brand 
abruptly  can  undermine  the  IS  staffers 
morale,  but  phasing  it  out  over  time  lets 
them  get  used  to  a  new  identity. 

A  successful  branding  campaign  can 
build  trust  with  business  colleagues.  In 
order  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  brand,  how¬ 
ever,  CIOs  need  to  ensure  that  their  depart¬ 
ments  live  up  to  the  image  they  cultivate.  A 
brand  name  and  a  logo  help  to  shape  a 
department’s  image,  but  if  IS  doesn’t  deliver 
on  its  promises,  no  amount  of  PR  will  save 
its  reputation.  HH 


How  do  you  publicize  your  achievements?  Let 
Editorial  Assistant  Stephanie  Viscasillas  know  at 
sviscasillas@cio.com. 
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Red  Hat®  Linux®  on  Compaq  ProLiant” Servers 
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*  Get  the  numbers.  Read  the  IDC  whitepaper  on  Total  Cost  of  Ownership. 
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Integration 


Enterprise  application  integration  tools  can  cost 
half  a  million  dollars,  but  the  payback  is  there¬ 
for  big  companies  and  big  projects 


BY  DEREK  SLATER 


Costly,  Painful 

.Worth 


"V"  "1  ^  you  order  speakers  from  Bose,  your  order  goes  into  a  sys- 

H  I — {  tem  CIO  Robert  Ramrath  calls  the  Common  Order 
-JL  JL  Interface.  Ramrath ’s  group  knit  this  custom  framework 

together  about  three  years  ago.  Two  legacy  call  center  applications, 
plus  a  Web  commerce  app  built  mostly  with  Microsoft  tools,  are  all 
linked  to  an  underlying  database  and  connected  to  the  corporate 
back-office  ERP  system — so  your  order  winds  up  in  SAP  regardless 
of  how  it  was  placed. 

That’s  the  kind  of  setup  for  which  enterprise  application  integration 
(EAI)  tools  were  born.  EAI  software  connects  applications  through 
a  central  message-routing  hub,  similar  to  middleware  tools  like  IBM’s 
MQSeries.  However,  EAI  tools  are  also  equipped  to  parse  and  trans¬ 
late  data,  and  automatically  route  information  according  to  business 
processes. 

Framingham,  Mass. -based  Bose  passed  over 
EAI  and  built  its  ordering  framework  using  cus¬ 
tom  code  and  SAP’s  proprietary  BAPI  integration 
language.  Ramrath  describes  the  experience  as 
painful;  so  why  didn’t  he  choose  EAI  instead?  EAI 
tools  were  less  mature  back  when  Ramrath 
started  his  project.  The  big  kicker  was  that  a 
robust  EAI  implementation  can  easily  cost  half  a 
million  dollars.  That’s  too  much  expense  for  a  sin- 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  how  to  find  hidden 
costs  in  EAI  implemen¬ 
tations 

►  See  real-world  examples 
of  EAI  payback 

►  Determine  if  EAI  is  right 
for  your  organization 


gle  integration  project  to  bear. 

The  idea  with  EAI,  of  course,  is  to  spread  the  costs  over  all  your 
integration  projects — CRM,  e-commerce,  legacy  extractions  and 
everything  else.  That’s  a  nice  idea  in  theory,  but  cost- justification 
spreadsheets  are  notoriously  resistant  to  theory.  “We’re  always  keeping 
an  eye  on  EAI  tools.  They’re  expensive,  and  the  only  way  you  can 
justify  that  expense  is  if  you  look  way  out”  into  the  future,  Ramrath 
says.  “We  can  see  it  if  we  compare  the  loaded  cost  of  doing  [multiple 
integration  projects]  ourselves....  But  there  are  a  lot  of  ‘what-ifs’  in 
that  cost  analysis.” 

EAI  is  infrastructure,  and  cost  justification  is  always  a  tough  sell  for 
infrastructure  projects.  Taking  a  long-term  view,  however,  the  only 
thing  more  expensive  is  not  using  these  tools  or  another  consistent 
enterprisewide  integration  method  like  .Net  or 
Web  services.  Yes,  EAI’s  real  payoff  is  in  business 
agility — the  ability  to  change  business  processes 
quickly — but  in  today’s  economy  that’s  not  likely 
to  squeeze  a  check  out  of  the  CFO. 

However,  big  companies  such  as  General 
Motors  report  concrete  savings  of  as  much  as 
80  percent  on  certain  integration  projects  once 
the  messaging  hub  is  in  place  and  reuse  of  inter¬ 
faces  starts  to  kick  in.  Smaller  companies  have  a 
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Integration 


The  Economics  of  EAI 


tougher  decision  to  make,  but  those  with 
multiple  or  business-critical  integration  needs 
can  also  experience  benefits  from  EAI.  As 
long  as  CIOs  have  a  clear-eyed  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  up-front  costs  (including  consult¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  tabs),  pursuing  a  coher¬ 
ent  integration  strategy  such  as  EAI  should 
pay  off  in  the  long  run. 

Poised  for  Payback 

Detroit-based  General  Motors  is  the  poster 
child  for  EAI  because  of  the  sheer  size  of  its 
application  portfolio.  Cherri  Musser,  CIO  of 
eGM  and  process  information  officer  of  sup¬ 
ply  chain  for  the  information  systems  and 
services  organization,  was  seeking  “a  higher 
level  of  reusability”  in  her  interface  code.  She 
also  wanted  to  simplify  eGM’s  tangled  web 
of  applications.  Both  efforts  would  save  the 
company  money. 

The  vast  array  of  applications  under 
Musser’s  care  includes  all  of  GM’s  consumer¬ 
facing  Web  activity,  a  Siebel  CRM  system, 
dealer  support  systems  and  portal  software 
from  iPlanet.  GM’s  supply  chain  application 
infrastructure  includes  connections  to  Co- 
visint,  a  custom  vehicle  order  management 
system,  planning  and  logistics  applications, 
and  inventory  management.  Some  GM  units 
(those  in  smaller  geographical  regions)  use 
SAP  as  their  foundation.  Others  don’t.  Also, 
there  is  an  i2  Technologies  supply  chain  man¬ 
agement  package  rollout  under  way.  That 
package  will  replace  older  planning  applica¬ 
tions  as  part  of  an  ambitious  reengineering  of 
GM’s  entire  order-to-delivery  process.  So 
Musser’s  integration  efforts  are  aimed  at  a 
moving  target,  which  includes  thousands  of 
legacy  systems,  she  says. 

All  of  GM  standardized  on  SeeBeyond’s 
EAI  toolset.  Musser  says  her  group  solicited 
bids  for  a  set  of  integration  tasks,  and  iden¬ 
tified  significant  savings  with  the  SeeBeyond 
software,  though  GM  won’t  divulge  the 
exact  dollar  figures  involved. 

Musser’s  team  took  several  approaches  to 
selling  business-side  executives  on  the 
SeeBeyond  purchase.  For  starters,  she  demon¬ 
strated  the  concept  of  EAI  through  simple 
diagrams.  The  simplicity  of  having  a  single 


PAYOFFS 

COST  SAVINGS  The  key  factors  are 
simplification  and  reusability  of  inter¬ 
face  code.  Once  you  have  basic  connec 
tors,  you  can  often  reuse  much  of  the 
same  code. 

TIME  SAVINGS  In  some  integration 
projects,  faster  linking  means  faster 
time-to-market.  When  using  EAI  with 
these  projects,  the  benefits  go  straight 
to  the  bottom  line. 

FLEXIBILITY  Business  process 
management  tools  built  into  EAI  let 
users  record  changes  through  a 
graphical  user  interface. 


connector  to  each  application,  instead  of 
many  interconnected  legs  for  every  system, 
made  the  potential  payoff  conceptually 
strong.  Her  group  then  presented  the  actual 
bids  to  her  business  counterparts  for  their 
evaluation.  Among  the  bids  was  an  approach 
that  involved  cobbling  together  EAI-like  func¬ 
tionality  from  various  other  middleware 
tools.  GM  had  already  experienced  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  such  a  piecemeal  approach.  “We  had 
previously  made  a  couple  of  starts  at  trying 
to  get  an  integration  hub  set  up,  with  link¬ 
ages  into  that  hub,”  Musser  says,  but  the 
effort  and  cost  required  to  connect  various 
pieces  proved  overwhelming. 

Musser  strengthened  the  business  case  for 
EAI  by  collaborating  with  her  counterpart, 
GM’s  process  information  officer  for  the 
manufacturing  area.  The  more  projects  that 
go  under  an  EAI  umbrella,  the  better  the 
potential  payoff  will  be  because  interface 
reuse  goes  up.  When  manufacturing  agreed 
to  use  SeeBeyond  for  integration  projects  as 
well,  that  offered  additional  savings  for  GM. 
That’s  why  big  enterprises  with  multiple 
projects  can  achieve  a  demonstrable  EAI 
ROI  more  readily  than  smaller  companies. 

Now  Musser  is  in  the  thick  of  a  phased 
rollout  of  the  SeeBeyond  software.  The  first 
project  on  her  docket  was  establishing  a  con¬ 
nection  to  Vector,  a  logistics  service  provider 


PROBLEMS 

OUTSIDE  HELP  Consultants,  and 
frequently  vendor  personnel,  are  de 
rigeur  for  implementing  EAI. 

UPKEEP  EAI  links  do  require 
maintenance. 

EXTRA  CARE  Using  EAI  to  connect 
to  outside  business  partners  requires 
extra  attention  because  of  data 
definition  mismatches. 

OVERKILL  High-end  EAI  tools  are 
overkill  for  companies  with  few 
integration  projects. 


(and  joint  venture  between  GM  and  CNF 
Transportation),  writing  scripts  that  dig  data 
out  of  legacy  systems.  Having  a  key  project 
to  get  the  payback  meter  ticking  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  achieving  and  demonstrating 
EAI  ROI.  Thus  far  GM’s  savings  are  meet¬ 
ing  expectations  and  will  rise  as  the  company 
begins  to  reuse  its  interface  code  for  addi¬ 
tional  applications. 

That’s  a  simple  strategy  echoed  by  Trans- 
Union  Executive  Vice  President  and  CIO 
Len  Lombardo.  TransUnion,  a  Chicago- 
based  consumer  credit  reporting  agency,  has 
begun  to  implement  Vitria’s  EAI  tool. 
TransUnion’s  first  EAI  project  was  a  pass¬ 
through  to  an  insurance  underwriting  sys¬ 
tem  that  draws  data  from  a  third  party,  com¬ 
bines  it  with  data  from  TransUnion  and 
delivers  it  to  insurance  companies  evaluating 
policy  decisions.  Based  on  the  company’s 
work  so  far,  Lombardo  says  Vitria  will  pro¬ 
vide  cost  reductions  ranging  from  40  percent 
to  80  percent  on  future  integration  efforts. 
However,  he  is  more  enthused  about  the 
speed  with  which  these  interfaces  can  be  put 
in  place.  Data  is  the  corporate  product,  and 
creating  a  new  product  like  the  underwriting 
package  “goes  straight  to  the  bottom  line,” 
he  says.  “Credit  reporting  is  our  core  busi¬ 
ness,  but  as  we  grow  into  other  areas,  we 
need  to  have  an  engine  to  help  bundle  prod- 
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less.  It’s  the  only  enterprise  solution  that  delivers  unattended  deployment  of  operating  systems, 
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Open  and  scalable,  ON  solutions  leverage  your  investments  in  tools  such  as  Ghost™,  MSI,  and  Active 
Directory,  with  implementation  times  measured  in  weeks  rather  than  years.  Sound  too  good  to  be 
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paper  or  executive  seminar  with  Gartner,  visit  www.on.com  or  call  800-326-7549. 


Turn  ON. 


technology 


ON  Technology  Corporation 

Waltham  Woods,  880  Winter  Street,  Building  4,  Waltham,  MA  02451-1449,  USA 
Tel:  800-326-7549  •  E-mail:  info@on.com  •  Fax:  781-487-3301  •  Web:  www.on.com 
ON  Technology,  ON  Command,  and  ON  Command  CCM  are  registered  trademarks,  and  the  ON  logo  is  a  trademark,  of  ON  Technology  Corporation. 

Ghost  is  a  U.S.  registered  trademark  of  Symantec  Corporation.  Microsoft.  Windows,  and  the  Windows  logo  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 

All  other  marks  are  marks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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ucts  together  from  different  partnerships  and 
different  data  sources.”  Without  EAI,  Lom¬ 
bardo  says  new  TransUnion  products  would 
require  twice  as  much  time,  or  longer. 

Lombardo’s  statements  hint  at  what  Beth 
Gold-Bernstein,  vice  president  of  strategic 
products  and  services  at  White  Plains,  N.Y.- 
based  consultancy  EbizQ,  points  out  as  the 
greater  benefits  of  EAI — providing  manage¬ 
ment  of  and  real-time  visibility  into  business 
processes  across  the  company  and  across 
interactions  with  business  partners.  With  EAI 
in  place,  companies  can  use  a  graphical  tool 
to  model  work  processes  such  as  order  ful¬ 
fillment.  Change  those  processes  by  point¬ 
ing  and  clicking,  and  the  EAI  software  will 
reflect  those  updates  correctly  in  its  code  for 
routing  or  transforming  data.  “You  can  con- 


EAI  REFLECTIONS 

Combining  and  delivering  data  more 
quickly  and  efficiently  “goes  straight 
to  the  bottom  line.” 

LEN  LOMBARDO,  CIO,  TRANSUNION 


tinue  to  use  the  existing  investment  [in  appli¬ 
cations]  underneath  this  EAI  layer,  [since  it  is] 
already  working  and  managing  the  transac¬ 
tions — but  use  EAI  to  change  processes  and 
reduce  cycle  times,”  says  Gold-Bernstein. 

Costly  at  Many  Levels 

Make  no  mistake:  EAI  systems  are 
expensive.  Top-end  EAI  covers  a  lot 
of  turf — a  stack  of  functions  from 
basic  messaging  up  through  business 
process  management.  On  top  of  this 
central  engine,  EAI  customers  buy 
“adapters”  to  connect  to  their  applica¬ 
tions  (such  as  an  SAP  or  Siebel 
adapter)  and  custom  adapters  for  idio¬ 
syncratic  legacy  applications. 

There’s  more  to  the  total  cost  than 


just  the  software.  EAI  projects  carry 
three  red  flags:  consulting  costs,  main¬ 
tenance  costs  and  data  definition 
problems  that  can  drive  up  the  first 
two  costs.  Those  are  classic  IT  proj¬ 
ect  expenditures,  but  they’re  worth 
flagging  with  EAI  because  early  ven¬ 
dor  marketing  efforts  suggested  the 
idea  that  EAI  stuff  is  off-the-shelf, 
once-and-done,  plug-and-play.  Not 
so,  say  practitioners. 

First  of  all,  doing  a  high-end  EAI 
implementation  without  consultants 
is  inadvisable  if  not  impossible.  “It’s 
terribly  expensive  to  use  [Big  Five 
consultants],  but  the  only  thing  more 

expensive  is  not  using  them,”  says 

/ 

Dennis  Benner,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  AutoByTel.com.  Benner  be¬ 
gan  digging  into  EAI  three  or  four 
years  ago  as  CIO  of  construction  and 
energy  company  Fluor  Corp.,  where 
he  had  nearly  80  systems  he  needed  to 
connect  to  the  central  ERP  software. 
(“To  say  that  was  a  challenge  is  to 
suggest  that  WWII  was  ‘inconven¬ 
ient,’”  he  says.)  The  complexity  of  the 
software  and  the  high-end  integration 
projects  for  which  it’s  used  mean  con¬ 
sultants  are  a  necessity. 

In  fact,  big  companies  often  bring 
in  not  only  third-party  consultants  but 
the  EAI  vendors  themselves.  For  General 
Motors’  SeeBeyond  implementation,  for 
example,  the  company  called  in  Pricewater- 
houseCooper’s  and  Cap  Gemini  Ernst  & 
Young,  as  well  as  personnel  from  the  soft¬ 
ware  vendor,  for  deep  technical  expertise. 
Since  GM  is  heavily  outsourced,  Musser  says 

Who’s  Who  in  EAI 

PIONEERS  WITH  HIGH-END  PRODUCTS: 

SeeBeyond,  Tibco,  Vitria,  WebMethods 

INDUSTRY  GIANTS  JUMPING  IN: 

BEA  Systems,  IBM,  Microsoft,  Oracle 

LESS  EXPENSIVE,  FEWER  FEATURES: 

Many,  including  Acta,  Active,  Candle, 

Level  8  Systems,  Sterling  Commerce. 
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©2001  EDS.  EDS  is  a  registered  mark  and  EDS  &  Design  and  EDS  Solved  &  Design  are  trademarks  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation. 
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The  alliance  that  can  deliver 
the  full  continuum  of  IT  services. 


EDS  and  Sun  Microsystems  have  formed  a  powerful  alliance  by 
working  closer  than  ever  before.  By  combining  EDS'  expertise  in  IT 
services  and  solutions  with  Sun's  innovative  software,  hardware 
and  infrastructure  services,  we  can  jointly  offer  unduplicated 
products  and  IT  services  better  than  any  single  hardware  or  IT 
services  company.  So  you  get  a  better  ROI.  And  all  with  a  single  call. 
To  learn  more,  visit  eds.com/sun_alliance  or  call  888-889-1392. 
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Tell  Executive  Editor  Derek  Slater  your  integration 
stories  at  dslater@cio.com. 


the  company  will  continue  to  depend  on  out¬ 
side  help  to  maintain  and  update  its  links  be¬ 
cause,  like  all  other  software,  EAI  does 
require  maintenance. 

TransUnion’s  Lombardo  expects  to  keep 
the  software  in  order  with  one  or  two  full¬ 
time  employees.  “There  can  be  decreased 
cost  based  on  personnel,  but  more  com¬ 
monly  those  costs  are  displaced  rather  than 
decreased,”  says  Gold-Bernstein.  In  other 
words,  the  folks  who  were  hand-coding 
interfaces  frequently  get  reassigned  to 
maintain  the  EAI  links.  Same  head  count, 
different  tasks. 

Many  companies  like  TransUnion  are 
banking  on  connections  to  other  businesses 
to  make  EAI  worthwhile.  While  the  potential 
for  intercompany  payoff  may  be  great,  it 
takes  extra  efforts  to  make  those  connections 


work.  As  Benner  points  out,  data  definitions 
usually  vary  from  company  to  company — 
or  even  within  a  single  company.  Drawing  on 
his  days  at  Fluor  for  an  example,  Benner 
says,  “I  may  sell  a  pipe  that’s  certified  for  $10 
and  a  noncertified  version  for  $7.  They  have 
different  part  numbers,  but  under  the  covers 
it’s  the  same  pipe.  The  part-number  issue  can 
drive  people  nuts.  That’s  the  bigger  problem 
than  being  technically  able  to  pass  data  from 
one  system  to  the  other.” 

If  a  company  has  trouble  defining  a 
“part”  or  “customer”  (and  almost  all  do), 
imagine  the  disparity  across  company  bor¬ 
ders.  EAI  tools  have  the  capacity  to  address 
those  problems  through  their  ability  to  trans¬ 
form  data  as  it  moves  from  point  to  point. 
However,  the  legwork  of  describing  the  dif¬ 
ferences  and  training  the  EAI  tool  to  map 
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NOT  READY  YET 

Bose  chose  to  build  its  own  interfaces, 
as  it  could  not  yet  justify  the  expense 
of  EAI. 

ROBERT  RAMRATH,  CIO,  BOSE 


cio.com _ 

For  background  on  INTEGRATION 
TOOLS  AND  STRATEGIES,  see 

CIO's  special  report,  "The  Integrated 
Enterprise,”  at  www.cio.com/ 
printlinks. 


data  correctly  from  one  system  to  another  is 
something  that  won’t  be  automated. 

TransUnion  is  fortunate  in  this  regard,  so 
far.  Lombardo  didn’t  face  data  mismatch 
problems  to  that  extent  in  his  first  Vitria  proj¬ 
ect  because  the  data  from  Axciom  is  simply 
packaged  with  TransUnion  data.  The  two 
data  sets  are  different,  so  there  are  no  over¬ 
lap  or  mismatch  issues.  However,  data  still 
requires  extensive  testing  to  ensure  its  adher¬ 
ence  to  TransUnion’s  standards.  Other  com¬ 
panies  probably  won’t  be  so  fortunate  and 
will  have  to  carefully  examine  all  data  defi¬ 
nitions  involved  in  EAI  integration  projects. 

On  Sale  Now 

EAI  vendors  may  follow  the  same  pricing 
strategy  as  ERP  makers:  Sell  high  to  the 
Fortune  500  first,  then  lower  the  price  in 
search  of  midmarket  buyers  later.  Smaller 
companies  in  particular  may  balk  at  today’s 
EAI  sticker  price  and  choose  to  wait,  or  they 
may  look  at  lower-end  EAI  tools. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  conundrum 
faced  by  Robert  Ramrath  at  Bose  when  he 
built  his  company’s  Custom  Order  Inter¬ 
face — pay  more  up  front  for  EAI,  or  pay 
more  later  when  it’s  time  to  change  systems 
and  processes. 

Now  that  the  tools  have  grown  up, 
Ramrath  finds  himself  pondering  EAI  again. 
Bose  just  completed  a  high-level  study  of  EAI 
tools  that  includes  five  distinct  possible  busi¬ 
ness-planning  scenarios.  In  other  words,  the 
payback  will  change  depending  on  how 
Bose’s  business  plays  out  during  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  the  additional  integration 
projects  it  might — or  might  not — undertake. 
Will  Bose  take  the  plunge?  Will  you?  HE! 
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Join  Us  as  We 
Discuss  How  to: 

Restructure  the  Global 
Value  Chain 

Realign  Outsourcing  Decisions 

Manage  Costs  and  Build  New 
Revenue  Generators 

Maintain  Your  Market  Position 


PLUS 

■  When  to  invest  or  play  it  safe 

■  Effective  channels  for  service  delivery 

■  Near-term  enterprise  technologies 

■  Business  continuance  strategies 

FEATURED  SPEAKERS 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

Senior  Associate  Dean 
Harvard  Business  School 

JARON  LANIER 

Lead  Scientist 

National  Tele-immersion  Initiative 
and  Chief  Scientist,  Eyematic  Interfaces 


AND...  MEET  TODAY’S  VALUE  PIONEERS  -  THE  WINNERS 
OF  THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  ENTERPRISE  VALUE  AWARDS 


CIO  MAGAZINE’S 


ENTERPRISE  VALUE  RETREAT  &  AWARDS  CEREMONY 


JOIN  US  AT  THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat  for  a 
two  and  a  half  day,  intensive  case  study  program,,  led  by  Harvard 
Business  School’s  F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN,  where  we  will  examine  how 
CIOs  can  more  rapidly  and  reliably  deliver  performance  to  the  overall 
organization.  The  stakes  have  never  been  higher! 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  27 

8:00  AM  -  1:30  PM 

Partners  Golf  Tournament 

Enjoy  a  round  of  golf  on  the 
Ventana  Canyon  Course. 

3:00  PM  -  6:00  PM 

Registration 

8:00  PM  -  9:30  PM 
Partners  Cafe  Reception 

Meet  and  network  with  other 
participants,  Award  Winners  and 
Retreat  Partners  in  our  informal  net¬ 
working  lounge. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  28 

8:00  AM  -  9:00  AM 

Registration  and  Breakfast 

9:00  AM  -  9:30  AM 

Opening  Remarks  and 
Retreat  Welcome 

ABBIE  LUNDBERG 

Editor  in  Chief,  CIO  Magazine 

What  is  Value?  Lundberg 
explains  how  the  decisions  and 
deliberations  of  the  Enterprise 
Value  Awards  judges  reflect 
a  shift  in  the  IT  value  prop¬ 


osition  —  and  what  it  means 
for  businesses  today. 

9:30  AM  -  11:00  AM 

Retreat  Introduction:  The 

Internet-Transformed 

Organization 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN, 

Senior  Associate  Dean,  Director 
of  External  Relations,  Albert  H. 
Gordon  Professor  of  Business 
Administration,  Harvard 
Business  School 

Even  with  the  seismic  shifts  in 
the  economy  and  business 
priorities,  the  Internet,  intranets 
and  extranets  are  still  deeply 
impacting  the  operations  and 
competitive  positioning  of  most 
major  corporations.  The  critical 
question  has  become  whether  to 
be  a  fast  adopter  or  a  cautious 
follower.  Different  firms  have  fol¬ 
lowed  both  strategies,  with  great 
success. 

11:00  AM  -  11:15  AM 

Enterprise  Value  Award 
Winner  Presentation 

One  of  this  year’s  winners  and 


a  member  of  the  award  review 
board  outline  the  key  implementa¬ 
tion  success  factors  of  the  project. 

11:15  AM  -  11:45  AM 

Break 

11:45  AM  -  12:30  PM 
Industry  Briefings 

Our  Partners  will  lead  small  inter¬ 
active  group  discussions  on 
strategic  business  and  IT  issues. 

12:40  PM  -  2:10  PM 

Working  Lunch:  A  Special 
Security  Session  with  US 
Department  of  Treasury  CIOs 

The  tragic  attacks  of  Sept.  11, 

2001  clearly  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  preparing  our 
nation  to  counter  the  threat  of 
terrorism.  Preparation  includes 
protecting  our  nation's  critical 
infrastructure.  Hear  a  panel 
of  CIOs  from  the  Department  of 
Treasury  discuss  lessons  learned 
from  the  World  Trade  Center 
(WTC)  disaster.  Panel  members 
include  CIO  Stephen  Colo,  United 
States  Secret  Service,  CIO  Patrick 


Schambach,  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  and 
James  J.  Flyzik,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  and  CIO,  Department 
of  Treasury.  These  agencies 
suffered  devastating  losses  at 
their  New  York  Offices,  housed 
in  the  WTC  complex. 

Produced  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Critical  Infrastructure 
Assurance  Office  (CIAO)  of  the 
US  Department  of  Commerce. 

2:25  PM  -  3:10  PM 

Industry  Briefings 

3:15  PM  -  3:30  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Award 
Winner  Presentation 

3:30  PM  -  4:30  PM 

The  Near-term  Future  of 
Enterprise  Technologies  for 
Skittish  Times 

JARON  LANIER,  Lead  Scientist, 
National  Tele-immersion 
Initiative;  Chief  Scientist, 
Eyematic  Interfaces 

Once  upon  a  time,  before  Sept. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246,  fax  the  form 
to  508  879-7720,  or  visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


11th,  enterprises  were  expected 
to  rely  more  on  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  personnel  and  achieve 
cohesion  through  telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  network  technolo¬ 
gies.  These  technologies  had 
not  caught  on  quite  as  much  as 
expected  for  two  reasons:  The 
human  requirements  were  hard 
to  meet,  and  prevailing  customs 
and  habits  centered  on  travel. 
While  no  one  would  claim  that 
travel  will  be  replaced,  tele¬ 
communications  technologies 
will  become  more  able  to 
simulate  presence  at  a  distance. 
While  full-blown  tele-immersion 
will  not  be  affordable  for  day 
to  day  use  for  years,  approxi¬ 
mate  forms  will  evolve  for 
enterprise  use. 

4:30  PM  -  4:45  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Award 
Winner  Presentation 

4:45  PM  -  5:15  PM 

Global  Industry  Value-Chain 
Restructuring 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 


Every  aspect  of  the  industry  value 
chain  is  potentially  transformed 
by  IT.  Inbound  logistics,  outbound 
logistics,  sales  and  infrastructure 
all  operate  in  an  entirely  different 
way  in  this  new  world.  Organi¬ 
zations  are  rethinking  their  core 
competencies  to  decide  what  they 
wish  to  keep  inside  the  company, 
and  what  they  choose  to  delegate 
to  others  for  execution.  This 
realigning  of  what  lies  inside/out¬ 
side  the  corporation  is  one  of  the 
deep  IT-enabled  transformations 
of  the  early  21st  century.  In  the 
aftermath  of  Sept.  11,  reliability, 
recovery  and  security  loom  higher 
then  ever. 

6:00  PM  -  7:00  PM 
Partners  Cafe  Reception 

Catch  up  with  other  participants 
in  our  informal  lounge,  share 
ideas  and  experiences. 

7:00  PM  -  Midnight 

Partner  Hospitalities 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  29 

8:00  AM -9:00  AM 

Breakfast  and  Informal 
Roundtable  Discussions 

9:00  AM  -  9:15  AM 

Corporate  IT 
Spending  Trends  — 
Where  are  They 
Headed? 

GARY  BEACH 
Group  Publisher 
CXO  Media  Inc. 

CIO  Magazine,  in  part¬ 
nership  with  Ed  Yardeni, 
chief  investment  strate¬ 
gist  of  Deutsche  Banc 
Alex. Brown,  surveys  a 
panel  of  senior  execu¬ 
tives  on  current  and 
future  IT  spending  as 
well  as  other  issues. 
Beach  presents  an 
overview  of  the  latest 
results  and  emerging 
trends  from  the  CIO 
Tech  Poll. 


9:15  AM  -  9:30  AM 

Enterprise  Value  Award 
Winner  Presentation 

9:30  AM  -  10:30  AM 

e-Commerce  Management 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

Even  as  the  world  of  B2B  exchanges 
has  fallen  apart,  the  challenges  and 
economic  opportunities  implicit  in 
implementing  B2B  links  and  B2C 
links  are  moving  forward  rapidly 
(the  bottom  line  contribution  can  be 
enormous).  Two  very  different 
industries  are  looked  at:  telecom¬ 
munications  and  financial  services. 
This  battle  consumes  the  attention 
of  everyone  from  the  CEO  to  the 
CIO  in  trying  to  get  it  right. 

10:30  AM  -  11:00  AM 

Break 

11:10  AM  -  11:55  AM 

Industry  Briefings 

12:10  PM  -  12:25  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Award 
Winner  Presentation 

12:25  PM  -  1:10  PM 

Globalization 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

In  a  way  almost  unimaginable 
three  years  ago,  technologies  have 
spread  out  across  the  globe  and 
provided  fundamentally  new  ways 
of  distributing  work  and  linking 
organizations  together.  The  spe¬ 
cial  challenges  posed  by  certain 
environments,  such  as  China  and 
India,  are  dealt  with.  It  is  a  vastly 
shrunken  global  arena  that  we  are 
dealing  with  today. 

1:15  PM  -  4:00  PM 

Luncheon  and  Case  Study 
Workgroups 

Participants  will  break  into  small 
groups  to  analyze  the  case  study 
during  a  working  lunch. 

4:00  PM  -  6:00  PM 

Informal  Networking  and 
Recreation 


Loews  Ventana  Canyon  Resort 


The  Loews  Ventana  Canyon  Resort, 
where  the  Catalina  foothills  give  way 
to  the  Sonoran  Desert,  covers  93 
acres  of  resort  area  with  two  Tom 
Fazio  designed  golf  courses,  a  2.5- 
mile  par-course  for  walking  or  jog¬ 
ging,  several  waterfall-dotted  nature 
trails,  biking  areas,  two  pools,  eight 
lighted  tennis  courts,  a  croquet  court, 
and  of  course  a  full-service  spa. 


6:00  PM  -  7:00  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Reception 

7:00  PM  -  9:30  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Dinner  and  Ceremony 

Come  raise  a  glass  and  toast  the 
winners  at  our  black  tie  (optional) 
dinner  and  ceremony. 

9:30  PM  - 11:00  PM 

Dessert  Reception  hosted  by 
Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Underwriter,  Genuity 

Cap  off  the  evening  with  a  special 
post-awards  reception. 

WEDNESDAY, 

JANUARY  30 

8:00  AM  -  9:00  AM 

Breakfast 

8:30  AM  -  10:30  AM 
Case  Study  Workgroup 
Presentations  and  Discussion 

Groups  present  and  discuss  their 
case  study  findings  to  Robert 
Loeffler,  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Chief  Work  Process  Officer 
and  Don  Beaver,  Senior  Vice 
President  and  CIO  of  the  H.E.  Butt 
Grocery  Company. 

10:45  AM  -  11:30  AM 

Reflection 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
The  Retreat  closes  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  specific  management 
practices  currently  in  use  by 
leading  adapters  to  the  new 
information  environment. 


THE  ENTERPRISE  VALUE 
AWARDS  CEREMONY  IS 
PROUDLY  UNDERWRITTEN  BY 

GENU  TY 


ENTERPRISE 
VALUE  RETREAT 
&  AWARDS 
CEREMONY 

JANUARY  27-30,  2002 

LOEWS  VENTANA  CANYON  RESORT 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA 

□  I  won’t  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future 
CIO  events. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS  MAIL  STOP 

CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 

TELEPHONE  FAX 

E-MAIL  ADDRESS  WEBSITE  URL 

NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

□  IS  Practitioner/Executive  $3,325 

Please  make  your  hotel  reservations  immediately  by  calling  the  Loews  Ventana 
Canyon  Resort  at  520  299-2020.  To  receive  the  discounted  rate,  please  mention 
that  you  are  attending  the  Enterprise  Value  Retreat  when  making  your  reserva¬ 
tions.  This  fee  does  not  include  hotel.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with 
a  credit  card,  as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on 
December  21,  2001.  If  a  CIO  conference  Reservation  Form  is  not  received 
within  48  hours  of  making  your  hotel  reservation,  your  room  will  be  released 
from  the  CIO  room  block. 

□  Government/Military  $3,730 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CIO  will  make  your  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  for  arrival  Sunday,  January  27,  and  departure  Wednesday,  January  30. 
Additional  hotel  night  reservations  are  your  responsibility. 

□  Sales/Marketing/Consulting  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or  consult¬ 
ing  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and  consulting 
companies.  This  enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check  only  and  does  not 
include  three  nights  hotel.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination  of  this  category. 

□  Companion  Program  Included  in  enrollment  fee 

Includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment,  companion  break¬ 
fast  and  planned  companion  activities  at  the  Enterprise  Value  Retreat.  Com¬ 
panions  are  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament  or  Retreat  sessions. 
Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any  Retreat  function. 


If  this  is  your  first  CIO  event, 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 
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□  I  will  bring  a  companion,  (Please  note  Companion  Program  details  below 
on  the  left.) 


NAME  OF  MY  COMPANION 


WHAT  IS... 


YOUR  PRIMARY  INDUSTRY? 


YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 


YOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET? 

PAYMENT 

□  Check  enclosed.  Mail  to:  Executive  Programs 

CXO  Media  Inc.,  Box  D3620 
Boston,  MA  02241-3620 

□  P.O.  # _ (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted 

within  10  business  days.) 

□  MC/  Visa  /AmEx  (circle  one) 


ACCT.  #  EXP. 


SIGNATURE 


All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Retreat,  and  all  cancellations  and  changes 
must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may  cancel  your  Retreat  attendance  up  to 
December  21, 2001,  without  penalty.  A  $900  administration  fee  will  be  imposed 
for  cancellations  received  between  December  22,  2001  and  January  11, 2002. 
No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations  received  on  or  after  January 
12, 2002,  or  for  no-shows.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  limit  attendance  to 
practitioners  and  Partner  organizations. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 
or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
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Cool  Tool 

Content  management  software  is  hip, 
management  with  a  fancy  handle ?  by 

THE  TECHNOLOGY  industry  is  a  lot  like  high 
school.  It’s  full  of  cliques  and  it’s  highly  suscep¬ 
tible  to  trends.  When  a  new  tool  catches  peo¬ 
ple’s  attention,  it  gets  to  hang  out  with  the  pop¬ 
ular  crowd  and  bask  in  the  newfound  glory, 


but  is  it  more  than  document 

SIMONE  KAPLAN 

though  eventually  the  buzz  dies  down  and 
another  hot  technology  comes  along. 

But  for  now,  Web  content  management  (CM) 
is  that  cool  tool.  The  attraction  is  obvious:  IT 
managers  would  love  a  simple  way  to  control  the 


Content  management. ..Voice  control. ..Super  power  packs 
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thousands  of  pages  on  their  websites. 
Unfortunately,  finding  tools  that  claim  to 
handle  content  management  is  far  easier 
than  getting  a  clear  definition  of  what  CM 
should  actually  do.  Every  vendor  with  a 
search  engine  or  a  database  claims  to  offer 
content  management,  though  many  are 
really  knowledge  management  or  docu¬ 
ment  management  tools  hidden  under  a 
new  name  (see  “Management  by  Any 
Other  Name?”  this  page).  If  you’re  trying 
to  find  an  honest  to  goodness  content  man¬ 
agement  tool,  sorting  through  the  options 
can  be  very  confusing. 

Ideally,  Web  content  management 
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should  be  the  process  of  tracking  and  man¬ 
aging  a  document  end-to-end,  from  cre¬ 
ation  to  copyediting  to  Web  posting  and, 
finally,  to  the  archive.  Better  tools  also  pro¬ 
vide  more  than  just  tracking;  they  offer  col¬ 
laborative  authoring  so  that  a  group  can 
work  on  a  document  in  an  efficient  man¬ 
ner  that  avoids  hazards  such  as  the  game 
of  “who’s  got  the  latest  version?” 

However,  few  content  management 
vendors  define  their  products  so  clearly, 
leading  to  further  confusion,  says  Connie 
Moore,  a  vice  president  with  the  Giga  In¬ 
formation  Group  in  Washington,  D.C. 
“The  term  content  management  is  am- 


Management  by  Any  Other  Name? 

Tools  are  starting  to  lead  double  lives 

TRADITIONALLY,  document  management  has  been  about  managing  offline  documents, 
such  as  purchase  orders  or  benefits  forms.  Content  management  tools,  on  the  other 
hand,  grew  up  around  managing  websites  and  the  thousands— or  even  millions— of  pages 
they  can  contain.  To  facilitate  workflow,  most  document  management  systems  revolve 
around  a  centralized  storage  area  that  allows  for  distributed  editing  and  authoring.  As  it 
happens,  that’s  also  the  basis  for  most  content  management  systems— and  the  similarity 
is  one  reason  the  line  between  the  two  markets  is  growing  fuzzier  by  the  day. 

Both  types  of  tools  also  manage  lots  of  pages  and  their  elements  (such  as  images  and 
meta-data)  have  version  control  to  keep  new  files  from  being  overwritten  and  to  allow 
users  to  access  and  retrieve  documents.  Since  most  document  management  systems 
shared  core  processes  with  content  management,  some  document  management  vendors, 
such  as  Documentum  and  FileNet,  were  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity.  They  tailored  their 
tools  for  Web-based  content  delivery  by  adding  customer  personalization  capabilities  and 
a  Web  front  end. 

The  merging  process  has  even  let  some  CIOs  avoid  the  whole  definition  debate  and 
simply  use  the  terms  and  tools  interchangeably.  Dave  Bush,  CIO  of  Atlanta-based 
transportation  fleet  services  company  LeasePlan,  for  instance,  uses  IBM’s  Content 
Manager  Portfolio  to  manage  the  huge  volume  of  documents  associated  with  leasing 
vehicles.  But  while  the  tool  has  Web  management  features  (and  Bush  does  use  it  to 
post  some  documents  online),  the  product's  document  control  features  are  the  key. 
“We’re  really  in  the  paper  management  business,”  Bush  says. 

Though  the  two  terms  may  seem  synonymous,  a  line  between  document  management 
and  content  management  still  does  exist.  Even  with  Web  content  delivery  capabilities, 
document  management  systems  generally  succeed  only  in  putting  document  manage¬ 
ment  online,  but  many  don’t  let  users  focus  on  site  management  or  Web  publishing. 

For  now,  “document  management  is  a  subset  of  enterprise  content  management,” 
says  Connie  Moore,  a  vice  president  with  the  Giga  Information  Group  in  Washington, 
D.C.  But  as  content  management  moves  toward  embracing  enterprisewide  content, 
including  paper  documents,  which  term  you  use  could  become  moot.  -S.K. 
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biguous,  and  a  lot  of  vendors  have 
latched  on  to  it.” 

Confusion  aside,  there’s  no  denying  that 
content  management  is  huge.  The  CM 
market  will  grow  from  $3.5  billion  in  2001 
to  $7  billion  by  2006,  says  Ovum,  a  U.K.- 
based  consultancy.  That  growth  potential 
attracted  hoards  of  potential  players,  but 
now  the  industry  faces  a  shakeout.  When 
the  economy  changed  from  bull  to  bear,  the 
bevy  of  small  vendors  offering  content 
management  tools  decreased.  And  while 
market  giants  such  as  Broadvision,  Docu¬ 
mentum,  Interwoven  and  Vignette  remain, 
others  do  not.  CM  vendor  eBusiness  Tech¬ 
nologies,  for  instance,  has  failed.  Still  others 
succumbed  to  consolidation.  Within  a  two- 
month  period  this  fall,  for  example,  enter¬ 
prise  software  maker  Divine  purchased 
ePrise  and  OpenMarket,  two  content  man¬ 
agement  vendors  that  were  suffering  from 
financial  difficulties. 

And  while  the  startups  floundered  and 
merged,  the  larger  infrastructure  vendors 
such  as  IBM,  Oracle  and  Microsoft  be¬ 
gan  to  enter  the  market.  In  May,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  acquired  Ncompass  Solutions, 
another  small  CM  provider,  and  released 
the  developer  version  of  the  Microsoft 
Content  Management  Server  in  August. 
IBM  has  the  Content  Manager  portfolio, 
which  is  bolstered  by  partnerships  with 
Interwoven  and  the  former  OpenMarket. 
And  in  July,  Oracle  unveiled  its  Collab¬ 
orative  Content  Management  Service, 
which  ties  in  to  the  company’s  9i  data¬ 
base  and  application  server. 

Drawing  a  Line 

Even  with  a  definition  of  content  manage¬ 
ment  at  hand,  separating  a  content  man¬ 
agement  tool  from  a  traditional  document 
management  tool,  which  lets  users  man¬ 
age  electronic  documents,  can  be  sticky. 
Web  content  management  is  expanding 
to  include  managing  enterprise  docu¬ 
ments,  says  Nicholas  Wilkoff,  an  analyst 
with  Forrester  Research. 

“The  challenge  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
line  between  managing  enterprise  content 
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You  speak  to  a  server  It  recognizes  you  and  actually  knows  how  to  help. 

Imagine  how  many  customers  your  company  could  help  with  a  network  this  smart.  It's  possible  when  Avaya 
transforms  your  voice  and  data  systems  by  getting  them  working  together.  Reliably.  Securely.  With  our 
innovations  in  voice  and  in-depth  expertise  in  data,  you'll  continually  build  better  relationships.  Find  out  why 


more  than  90%  of  the  Fortune  500  use  Avaya  communications  to  power  their  business,  visit  avaya.com/nowone. 
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and  Web  content  is  becoming  more 
fuzzy,”  Wilkoff  says.  “It’s  no  longer 
strictly  about  Web  content — it’s  just  as 
much  about  managing  users  who  are 
involved  in  the  content  process  as  it  is 
about  managing  the  content.” 

There  are,  however,  specific  features  that 
a  true  content  management  tool  must  have 
to  fit  the  definition,  Wilkoff  says.  These 
include  strong  repository  management  for 
storing  meta-data  (such  as  indexes  and 
fields)  and  managing  users’  interactions 
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companies  offer  a  sense  of  security  in  the 
current  economic  crunch. 

When  Alex  Spinelli,  CTO  and  vice 
president  of  digital  media  technology  at 
Comedy  Central,  decided  to  look  for  a 
CM  tool,  he  knew  he  needed  a  product 
that  would  allow  the  New  York  City- 
based  company’s  content  to  become  both 
a  digital  and  an  interactive  commodity. 

“We  needed  a  system  and  an  architec¬ 
ture  that  would  support  all  the  product 
descriptions,  syndication  techniques  and 


Even  with  a  definition  of  content 
management  at  hand,  separating 
a  content  management  tool  from 
a  traditional  document  management 
tool  can  be  sticky. 


with  the  stored  content  through  library 
services  and  workflows  and  delegated 
administrative  capabilities  for  distributing 
and  managing  roles  and  responsibilities 
across  business  units.  The  core  of  a  con¬ 
tent  management  tool  is  the  workflow 
process.  When  a  user  creates  a  document,  it 
goes  from  the  author  to  the  editor  to  the 
Web  developer.  The  workflow  function  fol¬ 
lows  the  document  through  this  process  to 
ensure  the  content  is  accurate,  reviewed 
and  ready  to  be  formatted  and  published. 

It’s  also  important  for  vendors  to  pro¬ 
vide  features  such  as  authoring,  template 
creation,  personalization  and  delivery, 
Wilkoff  says,  and  to  support  Java  and 
XML  for  ease  of  integration. 

Decision  Time 

All  these  factors  play  a  part  when  a  CIO 
makes  a  decision  to  go  with  a  certain 
product,  particularly  now  that  there’s  a 
choice  between  smaller  niche  vendors  and 
big  infrastructure  providers.  Small  compa¬ 
nies  usually  offer  more  customized  sup¬ 
port  than  giants  such  as  IBM,  but  the  large 


articles,  and  let  us  imbed  and  track  and 
target  content  from  all  the  shows,” 
Spinelli  says.  “We  wanted  a  single  area  to 
store  and  manage  content  so  that  anyone, 
from  marketing  and  sales  to  editorial, 
could  access  the  content.” 

He  ended  up  choosing  a  smaller  vendor, 
Interwoven,  instead  of  an  infrastructure 
company.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  his 
decision  was  the  fact  that  Interwoven 
focused  primarily  on  CM,  not  on  numer¬ 
ous  other  applications. 

“The  more  time  you  spend  on  some¬ 
thing,  the  better  you  get  at  it,  and  Inter¬ 
woven  had  been  doing  CM  for  a  while,” 
says  Spinelli. 

The  smaller  company  also  offered  more 
focused  customer  service  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  help  guide  the  direction  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  “We  get  to  beta  test  and  have  our 
developers  working  on  it,”  Spinelli  says.  “A 
larger  company  wouldn’t  let  me  do  that.” 

Spinelli  admits  that  the  industry  con¬ 
solidation  is  a  concern,  and  he  says  it’s 
imperative  to  examine  the  track  record  of 
any  company  whose  product  you  buy.  “If 
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Conita  Technologies 

VOICE  RESPONSE  systems  have 
begun  to  show  up  everywhere, 
from  stockbrokerages  to  ticket 
sellers  to  travel  agencies.  The 
technology  works.  And  now  a 
small  company  in  Columbia,  S.C., 
hopes  to  put  it  to  work  for  IT. 

Conita  Technologies  sells  tools 
that  let  IT  departments  create 
customized  “voice  portals,"  which 
employees  can  use  to  access  dis¬ 
parate  corporate  data  sources, 
ranging  from  e-mail  to  CRM- 
even  weather  reports. 

The  goal  is  to  make  voice  a 
“highly  effective  personal  produc¬ 
tivity  tool,”  says  President  and 
CEO  Jeffrey  McElroy.  Conita 
Personal  Virtual  Assistant  (PVA) 
uses  basic  scripting  tools  to  inte¬ 
grate  with  nearly  any  application, 
allowing  users  to  simply  speak  a 
request  into  any  phone  and  receive 
voice  feedback.  For  instance,  a 
user  could  call  the  PVA  extension, 
log  in  with  a  code  number  and  ask 
to  read  e-mail,  send  new  messages 
or  receive  a  list  of  new  sales 
opportunities.  Companies  can  even 
take  advantage  of  existing  Web 
code  (such  as  JavaScript,  VBScript 
and  Perl)  to  quickly  create  new 
PVA  applications. 

Pricing  for  the  PVA  server 
begins  at  around  $40,000  to  sup¬ 
port  250  to  300  users.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.conita.com. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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You  see  a  voicemail  waiting  on  your  laptop.  So  now  you  can  share  and 

respond  to  information  however  you  want.  It's  possible  when  Avaya  transforms  your  company's  voice 
and  data  systems  by  getting  them  working  together.  Reliably.  Securely.  With  our  innovations  in 
voice  and  in-depth  expertise  in  data,  you  stay  accessible,  you  stay  connected.  Find  out  why  more  than 
90%  of  the  Fortune  500  use  Avaya  communications  to  power  their  business,  visit  avaya.com/nowone. 
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it’s  a  strong  product  or  a  company  with 
solid  financials  and  expertise,  the  product 
will  continue  [even  if  the  company  is 
bought],”  he  says. 

For  Jamie  Mangrum,  manager  of 
enterprise  and  Web  services  for  the  state 
of  California’s  department  of  general 
services,  market  volatility  was  a  major 
concern.  Mangrum  had  to  support  50,000 
pages  on  the  state  website,  and  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  sector  manager  he  didn’t  have  the 
budget  to  gamble  on  products  that  might 
go  out  of  business  in  a  few  years.  He 
needed  a  product  that  would  be  around 
in  the  long  term  and  free  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment  from  having  to  hand  code  the  con¬ 
tent  that  appeared  on  the  site. 

While  vetting  vendors,  Mangrum  came 
up  with  a  short  list  of  serious  contenders 
that  included  Ncompass  and  ePrise.  The 
latter’s  financial  problems  quickly  knocked 
them  out  of  the  running.  Right  when  he 
was  about  to  go  with  Ncompass,  the 
company  was  bought  by  Microsoft.  The 
acquisition  made  his  choice  a  lot  easier, 
Mangrum  says. 

“I  knew  the  product  would  be  here 
two  years  from  now,  so  I  could  stop  wor¬ 
rying  about  its  longevity  and  focus  on 
integrating  the  product  with  our  system,” 
he  says.  “I  knew  it  was  stable  and  would 
meet  our  needs.” 

Whither  from  Here? 

The  definition  of  content  management 
remains  a  running  target — one  that  isn’t 
likely  to  slow  down  anytime  soon.  Giga’s 
Moore  sees  the  field  moving  toward  en¬ 
terprise  content  management,  which 
would  encompass  document  imaging 
systems,  rich  media,  Web  content  and 
software  configuration  management.  But 
as  the  number  of  electronic  documents 
continues  to  explode,  content  manage¬ 
ment  by  any  description  will  become  an 
increasingly  important  IT  tool.  HH 


Staff  Writer  Simone  Kaplan  prefers  to  manage  her 
own  documents.  She  can  be  reached  at  skaplan@ 
cio.com. 
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Power  supplies 

Building  a  Belter  Battery 

THE  SEARCH  for  a  better  battery  is  getting  a  push  from  the  U.S.  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Project  Agency  (DARPA),  which  has  given  Yale  University's  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  $2.4  million  to  develop  readily  rechargeable  microcombustion  batteries. 

The  Yale  research  is  part  of  DARPA’s  Palm  Power  program,  which  addresses  the  military’s 
need  for  lighter  and  more  compact  electrical  power  sources.  “DARPA  is  shooting  for  some¬ 
thing  that  weighs  as  little  as  a  few  ounces  to  power  the  growing  number  of  communications 
and  weapons  systems  that  tomorrow's  soldiers  will  carry,"  says  Alessandro  Gomez,  director 
of  the  Yale  Center  for  Combustion  Studies  and  a  professor  of  mechanical  engineering. 

Microcombustion  technology  generates  heat  by  slowly  burning  tiny  amounts  of  liquid 
hydrocarbons.  The  heat  is  then  converted  into  electricity  by  other  energy  conversion 
schemes  such  as  thermoelectric  and  thermophotovoltaic.  By  taking  advantage  of  the 
abundant  power  densities  offered  by  hydrocarbon  fuels,  a  microcombustion  battery  with 
millimeter-level  dimensions  could  provide  the  same  power  and  operating  time  as  a  con¬ 
ventional  battery  up  to  10  times  its  size.  And  microcombustion  cells  could  be  quickly 
refueled  with  an  eyedropper. 

The  Department  of  Defense  plans  to  use  microcombustion  batteries  in  everything  from 
tactical  bodyware  computers  to  Micro  Air  Vehicles— six-inch-long  unmanned  reconnais¬ 
sance  aircraft.  The  technology,  once  perfected,  should  spill  over  quickly  into  business  and 
consumer  products,  Gomez  says.  “Laptop  computers,  cell  phones  and  a  variety  of  other 
portable  electronics  products  could  all  benefit.” 

During  the  next  couple  of  years,  Yale  scientists  will  concentrate  on  developing  the  most 
effective  combustion  technology  while  researchers  at  other  institutions  will  work  on  tech¬ 
niques  for  converting  thermal  energy  into  electrical  energy.  "Conventional  battery  tech¬ 
nology  has  reached  a  dead  end,”  says  Gomez.  "We're  looking  to  develop  a  power  source 
that’s  every  bit  as  innovative  as  the  latest  military  systems.”  -John  Edwards 
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Web-based  labor  management  solutions  for  the  entire  workforce  —  configurable,  scalable,  real-time. 
Discover  how  you  can  improve  your  productivity  at  www.kronos.com/offer/solutions,  or  call  1  -800-225-1 561 ,  ext.  8103. 
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Anonymous  bids  his  fans  adieu,  tossing  a  bouquet  to 
visionary  CIOs,  lobbing  a  brick  at  myopic  bean  counters 

BY  ANONYMOUS 

IT’S  INTERESTING  only  to  me,  I  suppose,  that  this  column  marks  my 
second  anniversary  writing  as  Anonymous  for  CIO  Confiden¬ 
tial.  This  month’s  contribution  also  happens  to  be  my  last.  Put 
together,  the  20-some  columns  have  been  one  long  cathartic 
rant,  devilishly  challenging  and,  thanks  to  a  steady  supply  of 
ineptitude  and  general  nonsense  to  rant  about,  terrific  fun. 

I’m  told  that  CIO  Confidential  will  go  into  mothballs  for  a 
while  as  the  editors  search  for  a  new  Anonymous.  I  highly  rec¬ 
ommend  the  job,  although  the  pay  is  terrible. 

Wrapping  the  column  up  turned  out  to  be  tougher  than  I 
could  have  imagined.  You  try  making  sense  of  all  of  the  changes 
we’ve  been  through  in  the  past  two  years.  Try  making  sense  of 


the  past  four  months!  Sept.  1 1  proved,  once  again,  that  diffi¬ 
cult  times  bring  out  the  best  in  individuals  and  organizations. 
That’s  a  darn  good  thing  because  after  the  blistering  run-up  of 
the  past  five  years  things  have  gotten  pretty  difficult. 

In  planning  this  last  column,  there  was  some  discussion 
about  finally  revealing  who  Anonymous  was.  I’ve  decided  not 
to  do  that  because  it  doesn’t  really  matter. 

The  fine  print  at  the  bottom  of  this  column  used  to  men- 
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tion  that  I’m  the  has-been  CIO  of  some  pretty  big  companies. 
It  very  kindly  doesn’t  mention  that  I’m  permanently  burned 
out  and  without  even  enough  cachet  left  to  get  the  occa¬ 
sional  speaking  gig.  These  days  I  do  mostly  the  less  glam¬ 
orous  varieties  of  ranch  work  like  digging  postholes  and  fix¬ 
ing  machinery  alongside  better,  tougher  men.  After  25-plus 
years  in  IT,  it’s  pure  heaven. 


For  the  senior  executives  I  used  to  hang  out  with,  work  is 
more  about  identity  than  cash,  and  although  they’d  never  admit 
it,  they  would  consider  what  my  coworkers  and  I  do  now  as 
pretty  meaningless  stuff.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  it’s  been  a  long  time 
since  work  has  given  me  this  kind  of  peace  and  satisfaction 
(my  programming  days,  in  fact).  Every  hour  is  devoted  to  the 
project  at  hand;  every  day  yields  progress  we  can  see  and  touch. 
That  is  why  chief  information  officer  is  no  job  for  an  informa¬ 
tion  technology  mechanic — someone  who  loves  and  under¬ 
stands  the  science,  the  art  and  the  machinery.  And  yet,  those 
are  essential  qualifications  for  the  job.  Anyone  else  who  would 
assume  the  CIO  role  is  an  empty  suit,  a  pretender. 

We  all  take  on  our  first  CIO  job  suffering  a  grand  delusion 
of  adequacy.  Some  of  us  grow  into  the  job,  and  others  don’t. 
After  you  do  it  for  a  while,  you  start  to  see  the  world  through 
a  much  narrower  lens  than  you  used  to,  one  that  has  no  aper¬ 
ture  for  the  small  but  very  real  bits  of  creativity  that  may  not  fit 
into  the  master  plan.  Pretty  soon,  the  perks  and  dangers  of 
influence,  the  uneasy  interface  between  personal  loyalties  and 
career  take  their  toll,  and  you  begin  to  cut  comers  without  even 
realizing  it.  Canned  software  seems  less  risky,  hence  more 
attractive,  than  creating  uniquely  advantaged  solutions,  and  no 
one  remembers  why  or  how  we  got  there. 

An  old  boss  of  mine  once  told  me  that  avoiding  boredom 
is  one  of  the  most  daunting  challenges  of  a  successful  career. 
The  CIO  job  had  become  a  bore.  I  resigned. 

The  Tao  of  Pete 

Pete,  an  old  friend  I  hadn’t  seen  or  heard  from  in  18  years, 
called  me  last  week.  It  had  to  have  been  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  hour  and  a  half  I’ve  spent  in  a  long  time.  Pete  and  I 
joined  the  same  slightly  disreputable  fraternity  in  college, 
roomed  together  for  a  while  and  did  our  best  to  stay  close 
after  graduation.  Unfortunately,  careers  and  family  obliga¬ 
tions  demote  most  long-distance  friendships  to  extravagant 


distractions.  He  and  I  graduated  during  one  of  those  reces¬ 
sions  when  careers  were  pretty  hard  to  find  and  about  the 
only  coat-and-tie  job  for  the  taking  was  selling. 

Pete  started  out  selling  ladies  ready-to-wear  clothing  from  a 
rack  of  samples  in  the  back  of  his  car.  That  meant  thin  com¬ 
missions  and  long  hours  behind  the  wheel  between  remote 
towns  with  struggling  economies.  The  guy  who  had  the  terri¬ 
tory  before  him  went  bankrupt  buying  gasoline 
and  fast  food,  but  not  Pete.  I  asked  him  once  how 
he  managed  to  do  it,  how  he  got  up  every  morn¬ 
ing,  especially  when  things  weren’t  going  well. 
“When  sales  were  good  and  things  were  cookin’,” 
he  said,  “I’d  eat  gas  station  sandwiches  and  look 
for  the  cheapest  room  I  could  find.  When  things 
weren’t  going  well  or  the  product  wasn’t  moving,  I 
made  sure  I  ate  steak  and  stayed  at  the  best  hotel  in  town.” 

I  imagine  that  if  Pete  were  a  CIO  today  he’d  be  pitching  the 
biggest,  most  extravagant  project  anybody’s  ever  heard  of. 

Pete  is  an  exceptional  guy. 

In  Praise  of  CIOs 

People  who  can  design  software,  architect  and  tune  net¬ 
works,  and  make  computers  do  tricks  are  an  exceptional 
bunch.  That  goes  double  for  the  ones  who  can  understand 
it  all  well  enough  to  put  them  together  into  useful 
systems.  Even  more  exceptional  are  the  few  with  the  vision  to 
see  them  arranged  in  unusual  combinations  and  for  new  and 
profitable  uses. 

We  promote  the  best  of  the  best  at  these  particular  skills... 
which  is  fine,  except  that  when  we  go  about  the  process  of 
measuring  their  effectiveness  or  critiquing  their  personalities, 
we  use  the  same  tired  yardstick  we  use  for  executives  in  less 
exceptional  areas  of  the  company.  It’s  short-circuiting  the 
careers  of  some  of  this  profession’s  most  talented  people. 

Very  soon  the  economy  and  the  technology  industry  will 
snap  back.  Based  on  what  I’ve  seen  and  read,  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  of  systems,  particularly  those  built  for  the  Internet,  will 
be  more  adaptive,  visual  and  polymorphic.  In  order  for  our 
organizations  to  thrive  in  this  next  wave,  we’ve  got  to  develop 
and  hold  on  to  CIOs  and  IT  professionals  who  can  do  more 
than  install  this  year’s  version  of  McSoftware. 

I’d  like  to  thank  CIO  for  this  rare  opportunity  to  spout 
off.  I’d  also  like  to  thank  my  editor,  Abbie  Lundberg,  for 
her  endless  patience,  and  everyone  who  took  the  time  to 
e-mail  me  feedback  on  the  column.  My  best  wishes  to  you  all. 
Your  continued  success  is  our  success.  HE] 


If  you’re  an  opinionated  CIO  with  a  lot  to  say,  why  not  audition  to  be  our 
next  CIO  Confidential  author?  Write  to  CIO  Editor  in  Chief  Abbie  Lundberg 
at  lundberg@cio.com. 


Avoiding  boredom  is  one  of  the  most 
daunting  challenges  of  a  successful  career. 
The  CIO  job  had  become  a  bore. 
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Companies  using  our 
integration  platform  have 

realized  a 


10-20% 

reduction  in  working  capital 

requirements 

and  a 

3-5  times 

return  on  investment 


The  webMethods  integration 
platform  unlocks  the  power  of 
your  IT  investments  by  delivering 
Global  Business  Visibility — 
complete  integration  of  business 
processes,  applications  and 
databases  enterprise-wide. 
Through  Global  Business  Visibility, 
webMethods  provides  the  clarity 
you  need  to  control  and  optimize 
your  business  —  not  just  to  compete 
or  merely  survive,  but  to  thrive. 
www.webMethods.com 


Ask  us  what  we  can  do 
for  your  company. 
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Certify  the  CIO 
Bottom-Line  Redux 


the  CIO 


BY  JOE  GAGLIARDI 

IT’S  HARD  TO  BELIEVE  that  at  the  height  of  the  information  age,  no 
standard  credentials  exist  for  the  CIO.  Other  occupations 
involving  trust  and  responsibility  certify  the  credentials  of 
their  professionals,  giving  them  both  moral  authority  and  legal 
rights.  Without  the  benefit  of  a  certified  CIO  (CCIO),  both 
society  and  business  suffer  needless  growth  pains.  For  CIOs, 
certification  will  also  go  a  long  way  to  giving  them  the  respect 
they  deserve. 

Lack  of  Respect 

Twenty-five  years  into  the  information  revolution  and  American 
business  shows  little  respect  for  its  information  leaders.  Often, 
business  leaders  think  of  CIOs  as  glorified  programmers.  Yet 
those  same  business  leaders  need  CIOs  in  order  to  operate  their 
companies  in  the  21st  century.  The  high  rate  of  infighting  among 
corporate  departments  for  IT  resources  demonstrates  the  essen¬ 
tial  nature  of  their  services.  At  the  same  time,  the  high  turnover 
rate  of  CIOs  provides  ample  evidence  that  CIO  decisions  are 
broadly  questioned.  In  addition,  the  lack  of  integration  and  the 
failure  of  standards  illustrate  the  disrespect  given  to  common 


IT  principles.  This  is  the  situation  at  companies  that  have  created 
a  CTO  position  as  a  way  to  bypass  the  CIO  and  implement 
new  technology  at  the  whim  of  another  department  head. 

Certifying  the  education  and  skill  levels  of  CIOs  would  go 
a  long  way  to  fixing  those  problems.  Certification  would  ensure 
that  legal  and  common  IT  principles  are  understood  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  senior  executives — essential  requirements  both  for 
the  CEO  trying  to  grow  the  company  and  for  the  litigation 
attorney  trying  to  find  liability  for  a  software  failure. 

A  CCIO  title  would  also  say  a  lot  to  the  world.  It  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  certified  professional  has  the  required  educational 
background  and  has  passed  a  difficult  exam.  In  addition,  cer¬ 
tification  would  demonstrate  that  a  CCIO  has  proven  records 
of  technical  achievement,  leadership  experience,  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  references.  As  a  certificate  holder,  the  CCIO  is 
qualified  to  lead  an  information  management  department  or 
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How  to  really  squeeze  your  storage  costs 

while  maximizing  application  availability. 

Reducing  storage  costs  enterprise-wide  while  satisfying  your  customers’  demands  for  information  is 
faster,  easier  and  more  efficient  with  our  Application-Centric  Storage  Management"'  (ACSM™)  approach. 

ACSM,  as  delivered  by  the  PATROL?  Storage  Management  product  suite,  enables  you  to  recover 
storage  costs  by  tracking  asset  and  application  usage.  To  optimize  your  storage  investments  by 
proactively  anticipating  future  system  purchases.  And  to  lower  your  storage-administration  costs  by 
forecasting  capacity  thresholds  in  advance.  Ail  of  which  can  make  a  significant  impact  on  your  total 
storage  ownership  costs.  As  well  as  your  bottom  line. 

The  PATROL  Storage  Management  solution  graphically  displays  all  your  storage 
resources  -  simplifying  asset  management  and  providing  you  with  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  make  smarter  short-  and  long-term  storage-management  decisions.  So  you 
can  reduce  your  storage-ownership,  training  and  staffing  costs,  keep  your  mission-critical 
applications  performing  and  ensure  the  availability  of  your  business. 

We’ve  further  enhanced  this  solution  with  our  ACSM  Consortium,  which  maintains  key 
relationships  with  industry  leaders  to  ensure  that  you  get  the  strongest  products  for  your  infrastructure. 

To  discover  how  a  new  perspective  on  your  storage  environment  can  make  your  bottom  line 
look  better,  contact  BMC  Software  at  www.bmc.com/acsm/storage  or  800-865-4262.  And  start 
squeezing  your  storage  costs  down  to  size. 


Gain  a  new  perspective 

ON  STORAGE  COST  SAVINGS. 
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judge  the  leadership  of  someone  else  heading  up  an  IT  depart¬ 
ment  such  as  a  CTO,  COO  or  IT  director.  In  essence,  a  CCIO 
will  have  a  knowledge  so  broad  and  deep  that  he  will  know 
how  to  apply  future  technologies  in  pursuit  of  becoming  an 
industry  leader. 

One  cannot  measure  a  CIO  by  technical,  accounting  or  busi¬ 
ness  skills  alone.  Therefore,  to  help  executives,  stockholders, 
elected  officials,  auditors  and  CIOs  evaluate  performance  we 
need  some  guidelines  by  which  to  measure  that  performance. 
These  guidelines  could  also  serve  as  the  source  for  the  CCIO 
exam  covering  IT  practices,  personnel  management,  vendor 

selection,  budgeting,  le- 

cio.com _  _  gal  issues  and  more.  Sim- 

Should  CIOs  be  certified?  You  tell  us  at  ^ar  *n  concePt to  gener- 
CIO  READER  POLL  at  www.cio.com.  a^y  accepted  accounting 

_  principles  for  CPAs,  the 


guidelines  should  outline  sanctioned  practices  for  CCIOs. 

Material  covered  by  the  CCIO  exam  should  encompass  two 
areas:  best  practices  and  accepted  principles.  Best  practices 
could  cover  ideas  and  strategies  aimed  at  improving  IT,  which 
include  managing  large  amounts  of  data  or  aligning  IT  and 
business.  And  accepted  principles  could  address  legal  require¬ 
ments  and  concepts  including  laws  related  to  copyrights, 
employment  and  vendor  compliance. 

Certifying  professionals  is  not  a  new  concept.  After  all,  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  accountants,  hair  dressers,  real  estate  salespeople 
and  truck  drivers  all  need  some  level  of  certification  to  do  their 
job.  It  is  time  to  certify  the  senior  business  information  execu¬ 
tive.  It  is  time  to  create  the  CCIO.  ■ 


Joe  Gagliardi  is  CIO  of  Unisa,  a  Miami-based  designer,  manufacturer  and 
retailer  of  shoes  and  accessories. 


Bottom-Line 

Rednx 

BY  KEN  DENMAN 

ATTENTION,  CIOS.  Pay  attention  to  how  your  peers  brief  the  CEO 
and  CFO.  Their  plans  address  how  they  will  either  save  or 
make  money  for  the  company.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
the  now-eulogized  new  economy,  corporations  have  always 
looked  at  how  new  expenditures  affect  the  bottom  line.  And 
if  for  some  strange  reason  executives  should  forget  this  basic 
tenet,  their  shareholders  will  remind  them. 

Corporate  budgets  have  witnessed  cutbacks — and  IT  depart¬ 
ments  are  suffering.  Some  CIOs  find  it  more  difficult  to  sup¬ 
port  their  budget  from  an  ROI  perspective.  In  reality,  corpora¬ 
tions  expect  to  have  an  IS  infrastructure  that  enables  their  work¬ 
forces  to  be  more  efficient  and  enhance  the  bottom  line. 

However,  CFOs  will  be  skeptical  of  any  new  IT  ventures. 
In  1998,  $75  billion  was  spent  in  the  United  States  on  IT  proj¬ 
ects  that  failed.  No  wonder  CFOs  question  CIOs  when  they 
talk  about  the  need  to  have  the  latest  hardware  or  software. 

So  what’s  a  CIO  to  do?  Start  by  putting  all  the  buzz  phrases, 
such  as  thinking  out  of  the  box  and  shifting  paradigms,  to  use. 

For  example,  many  companies  expect  their  mobile  work¬ 
forces  be  productive  on  the  road.  Yet  CIOs  are  wrestling  with  sky¬ 
rocketing  international  call  rates. 


Several  companies  try  to  link  employees  to  the  corporate  net¬ 
work  with  options  such  as  remote  modem  banks  and  calling 
cards,  but  those  can  be  cost-prohibitive  resource  gluttons.  Nor 
do  they  provide  the  coverage  needed  for  mobile  professionals. 

Some  companies  are  signing  with  providers  that  aggregate 
multiple  dial-up,  ISDN 
and  broadband  Internet 
points  of  presence  from 
carriers  and  ISPs  to  form 
a  global  network  instead 
of  attempting  to  build 
one  of  their  own.  This 
results  in  a  cost-effective  remote  access  service  as  mobile  profes¬ 
sionals  can  place  local  calls  from  virtually  anywhere  in  the  world. 
This  business  model  has  been  proven  in  other  markets.  Visa  fol¬ 
lows  it  by  aggregating  multiple  banks  and  financial  services  to 
establish  a  global  consumer  credit  business. 

Before  paying  for  a  remote  access  service,  CIOs  should 
demand  that  the  vendor  provide  quantitative  costs  savings  and 
ROI  metrics  for  its  service.  The  vendor  should  offer  software 
that  is  interoperable  with  VPN,  firewall  and  authentication 
solutions.  The  network  must  also  support  multiple  technolo¬ 
gies  for  various  devices,  such  as  laptops,  desktops  and  PDAs. 

Focusing  on  the  bottom  line  means  looking  at  how  technol¬ 
ogy  either  makes  or  saves  companies  money  while  enhancing 
productivity  and  efficiency.  Although  this  approach  is  a  back-to- 
basics  philosophy,  finding  the  right  solutions  will  require  some 
nonconformist  thinking. 


Ken  Denman  is  president  and  CEO  of  iPass,  an  Internet  access  provider 
based  in  Redwood  Shores,  Calif. 


Have  an  opinion  you  would 
like  to  express?  Let  Opinion 
Editor  Megan  Santosus  know 
at  santosus@cio.com. 
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Not  to  XP? 

THERE’S  BEEN  A  LOT  of  news  about  Microsoft  lately,  not  least  of 
which  is  the  introduction  of  the  Windows  XP  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  However,  there  are  important  non-OS  issues  to  consider 
about  Microsoft.  The  resolution  of  the  case  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  and  Microsoft’s  controversial  new  licensing 
plan  could  cloud  the  adoption  rate  of  all  versions  of  Microsoft 
software  in  the  enterprise.  (For  more  on  Microsoft’s  licensing 
strategy,  see  “Microsoft’s  License  to  Fail,”  Page  52.)  That  said, 
if  those  issues  get  worked  out,  migrating  to  Windows  XP  could 
be  a  good  move  for  your  organization. 

Whether  or  not  to  migrate  to  Windows  XP  will  be  among 
the  myriad  of  issues  CIOs  will  wrestle  with  in  the  coming  year. 
The  choice  of  operating  system  will  increasingly  take  on  impor¬ 
tance  as  organizations  move  to  replace  aging  PCs  purchased  in 
pre-Y2K  days. 

The  easy  answer?  Remember  the  original  name  for  Windows 
2000?  It  was  Windows  NT  5.0.  Think  of  Windows  XP  as  the 
“dot  one”  release  of  Windows  2000.  If  your  company  has  not 
deployed  Windows  2000  in  2001  on  a  massive  scale,  Windows 
XP  is  the  smart  move  as  you  go  forward. 

Ease  of  use,  reliability  and  better  performance  top  my  list 
for  recommending  Windows  XP  as  your  client  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  Windows  XP  is  touted  to  crash  less  frequently  and  boot 


up  faster.  Microsoft  senior  officials  claim  users  will  add  40 
hours  of  productivity  to  the  average  desktop  annually.  That 
sounds  outrageous,  but  I’ve  estimated  that  a  faster  booting  up 
process  alone  will  give  users  7.08  additional  hours  of  computing 
time  each  year. 

Another  feature  I  like  about  Windows  XP  is  the  real-time 
information  delivery  capability  of  Windows  Messaging,  Micro¬ 
soft’s  answer  to  AOL’s  Instant  Messenger.  This  too  could  add 
to  the  productivity  of  your  employees  as  they  communicate 
among  themselves  as  well  as  with  partners  and  customers. 

In  a  recent  CIO  Quick  Poll  survey,  a  significant  number  of 
CIOs  reported  that  their  organization’s  travel  policies  have 
changed  following  the  events  of  Sept.  11.  Bundled  into  Win¬ 
dows  XP  is  a  compelling  upgrade  to  Microsoft’s  Media  Player, 
giving  WinXP  users  scores  of  e-learning  and  virtual  meeting 
opportunities — another  plus  in  WinXP’s  column. 

Support  is  yet  another  reason  to  opt  for  Windows  XP  over 
Windows  2000.  At  launch,  the  clock  starts  ticking  for  Micro¬ 
soft’s  OS  support  programs.  In  2002,  Windows  2000  will  have 
one  year  remaining  on  basic  no-cost  support.  With  Windows 
XP,  a  CIO  gets  three  years  of  no-cost  support. 

The  bottom  line?  Windows  9X  users  should  skip  Windows 
2000  and  move  right  to  Windows  XP. 
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Don’t  Tell 


You  asked 


to  help  educate  senior  management  on  the  business  value  of  technology. 

We  heard  you.  And  we’re  pleased  to  announce  Darwin. 


Darwin  is  the  first  magazine,  written,  edited  and 
calibrated  for  business  executives.  Every  issue 
demystifies  technology  for  non-technology  executives 
and  helps  them  understand,  identify  and  support 
technology  options  to  achieve  your  organizational  goals. 

Darwin  covers  aU  the  technologies  executives  need 
to  know,  not  just  the  Internet.  From  application  software 
to  ASPs,  from  encryption  to  ERP,  hardware  to  hosting, 


VPNs  to  vendor  relations  —  everything  it  takes  to  use 
technology  to  solve  business  challenges. 

r  Darwin  is  FREE  to  qualified 

non-technology  executives.  Tell  your  team 
to  apply  for  a  Free  Subscription  at 

www.darwinmag.coni/subscribe 
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COVER  STORY  I  Microsoft 
Software  Assurance 

By  Scott  Berinato  I  52 

Microsoft’s  wildly  unpopular 
Licensing  6.0  and  Software 
Assurance  plan  unleashed  out¬ 
rage  from  CIOs  and  forced  the  company 
to  make  major  concessions.  Licensing  6.0 
replaces  confusing  upgrade  rules  and 
options  with  a  yearly  subscription  plan 
known  as  Software  Assurance.  Custom¬ 
ers  pay  for  the  original  license  and  a 
yearly  fee,  and  are  covered  for  all  up¬ 
grades.  But  CIOs  were  enraged  to  find 
that  Software  Assurance  would  raise  soft¬ 
ware  costs  25  percent  to  29  percent  over 
the  cost  of  the  original  license  every  year 
companies  use  the  software.  Not  signing 
up  for  Software  Assurance  by  Microsoft’s 
deadline  would  cost  companies  two  to 
three  times  more  than  it  did  under  the 
old  licensing  rules  because  they  would  be 
forced  to  buy  the  new  license  to  get 
upgrades.  Microsoft  claims  the  plan 
won’t  cost  most  customers  any  extra,  and 
it  conceded  two  deadline  extensions  and 
waived  some  hard-line  requirements.  But 
organizations  ranging  from  the  $10  bil¬ 
lion  Burlington  Northern  railway  to  the 
hamlet  of  Murray,  Utah,  say  they  want 
no  part  of  Software  Assurance,  and  polls 
indicate  they  are  in  the  majority. 


Federal  Policy  &  IT  By  Eiana  Varon  I  40 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  LAWS,  BILLS  AND  POLICIESarisinginthewakeofSept.il 

will  directly  impact  IT  and  the  responsibilities  of  CIOs  in  the  private  sector.  Some  examples:  Sen. 
Robert  Bennett  (R-Utah)  has  called  for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to  require  compa¬ 
nies  to  inform  investors  of  their  information  security  preparedness.  Airlines  will  be  required  to 
deploy  state-of-the-art  computer  security  to  prevent  tampering  with  passenger  lists.  Eventually,  the 
government  could  impose  requirements — or  at  least  strong  incentives — for  companies  in  many 
industries  to  report  data,  screen  customers  or  deploy  specific  information  security  measures.  The 
Customs  Border  Security  Act  would  require  importers  to  send  electronic  cargo  and  crew  manifests 
to  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  for  every  shipment  that  crosses  the  border.  Rep.  Jerry  Weller  (R-Ill.)  pro¬ 
poses  giving  tax  breaks  to  companies  that  follow  information  security  best  practices  or  use 
certified  computer  security  products. 


State  Department  IT  By  Sarah  d.  scaiet  I  46 

THE  U.S.  STATE  DEPARTMENT’S  I.T.  SYSTEMS  endanger  the  security  of  classi¬ 
fied  information  and  do  nothing  to  foster  the  interagency  intelligence  sharing  that’s  essential  to 
the  war  on  terrorism.  The  department  is  saddled  with  an  overtaxed,  often  inaccessible  global 
communications  line.  Employees  share  Internet  connections  on  computers  not  hooked  up  to 
any  network.  Electronic  correspondence  travels  over  a  World  War  I-era  cable  system  in  the 
form  of  telegrams,  delivered  through  a  kludgy  e-mail  interface.  The  global  network  carrying 
classified  information  is  so  cumbersome  that  it  risks  users’  turning  instead  to  the  phone.  The 
State  Department  plans  to  spend  more  than  $200  million  to  modernize  the  systems  and  bring 
the  Internet  to  every  desktop.  Though  Sept.  11  accelerated  these  plans,  it  will  take  years  to 
fully  deploy  the  systems,  and  they  must  overcome  the  department’s  ingrained  bureaucracy  and 
employees’  resistance  to  change. 


IS  Department  Branding  By  Stephanie  Viscasiiias  I  64 

THE  GOAL  OF  BRANDING  any  product  or  service  is  to  lure  customers  with  a  promise  of 
reliability.  Promoting  a  brand  image  for  the  IS  department  can  help  improve  users’  perceptions 
of  IS’s  services.  Cablevision  used  branding  to  achieve  improved  understanding  of  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  and  its  ability  to  align  with  business  goals.  The  company  used  a  Web-based  tool  to  give 
executives  access  to  reports  of  each  project’s  timeliness,  budget,  completed  tasks  and  ROI. 


“Microsoft  is  acting 
in  a  way  that  says 
‘We  own  the  desktop. 
We  make  the  rules.’ 
Corporations  are 
saying  ‘No.  You’re 
the  supplier.  Act  like 

One.’”  -DAVID  ROBERTS,  CEO, 
THE  INFRASTRUCTURE  FORUM 


Enterprise  Application  Integration  By  Derek  Slater  I  70 

EAI  TOOLS  LET  COMPANIES  pass  data  between  multiple  legacy  and  enterprise  systems 
through  a  single  messaging  hub,  rather  than  build  countless  custom  interfaces  to  link  each 
system.  The  biggest  benefits  are  speed,  cost  savings  and  flexibility  in  altering  business  pro¬ 
cesses.  By  using  EAI,  General  Motors  and  credit  agency  TransUnion  have  saved  as  much  as 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  doing  a  custom  integration  project.  But  ROI  depends  on  volume; 

CIOs  need  many  such  projects  to  offset  the  EAI  implementation  costs,  which  can  run  half  a 
million  dollars.  Aggressive  vendor  marketing  has  created  a  perception  that  EAI  is  off-the-shelf 
and  plug-and-play,  but  there  are  unavoidable  and  significant  consulting,  customization  and 
maintenance  costs.  Resolving  data  definition  incompatibilities  drives  up  the  price  tag  as  well. 

As  an  alternative,  it  is  possible,  as  disk  drive  maker  Maxtor  found,  to  buy  lower-cost  EAI  tools 
to  achieve  more  targeted,  less  broad-based  systems  integration. 
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he  Romans,  led  by  Julius  Caesar,  built  an  empire  that  survived  for 
ages.  Cable  &  Wireless  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  developments  in  the  communications  market 
for  over  130  years.  We  have  prospered  by  being  focused  on  what  builds  our  customers’  business  - 
what  makes  them  money.Through  great  alliances  with  the  world’s  leading  technology  companies, 
our  legions  of  Internet  professionals  are  ready  to  help  your  empire  grow.  Visit  us  at  www.cw.com/us 
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BrightStor™  Storage  Management  Solutions 


For  years,  storage  management  has  been  an  ever-increasing  cost,  not  a  source  of  potential 
opportunity.  But  that's  all  about  to  change.  Because  we've  created  BrightStor,  the  most 
comprehensive  suite  of  end-to-end  storage  management  solutions  on  the  market.  BrightStor 
lets  you  leverage  your  resources  and  data  across  your  entire  enterprise,  regardless  of 
platform  or  protocol.  In  fact,  BrightStor  is  the  only  suite  of  solutions  that  supports  all 
three  industry  models  — DAS,  NAS  and  SAN  — cross-platform.  Which  means  you  can  look 
at  your  eBusiness  needs  as  a  whole,  not  piece  by  piece.  So  you  can  optimize  your  resources 
across  your  entire  storage  infrastructure.  And,  most  importantly,  you  can  do  more  than  just 
store  information.  You  can  actually  use  it. 


Computer  Associates™ 


HELLO  TOMORROW  WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES  THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS™ 
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